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PREFACE 


We beg to lay before the public the following 
pages which contain a brief s!cetch of the life and 
career of late Pandit Motilal Nehru, one of the great- 
est of our leaders, whose death at this crisis of our 
national life has plunged the whole of India in the 
deepest mourning. This book contains further a full 
account of the last scenes, the funeral procession and 
the last rites, Panditji’s Presidential address at the 
Calcutta Congress, held in 1928, and tributes from 
leading men, and appreciations in the press tliat 
have appeared on the occasion of his death. It also 
crontains the full text of the constitution for India 
<lrafted in the Nehru Report Tho book is also pro- 
fusely illustrated on art %paper and our heart felt, 
thanl:.s are due to the “Ananda Bazar Patrika’' for 
having supplied us with blocks for the purpose. We 
have taken pains carefully to compile and edit the 
following pages from the various i)ar>ers and publica- 
tions which contained notices of our departed leader, 
to all of whom we hereby acknowledge our obligation 
and indebtedness. 

We also thank our esteemed friend Prof. Deva- 
prasad Ghosh, m. a., b.l. the distinguished scholar and 
public man for having kindly w.n tteii a foreword to 
this publication. 

We can only hope that this attempt of ours to sun- 
ply in a handy form a brief account of the life and; 
work of Pandit Motilal will meet with encouraging^ 
response at the hands of our countrymen. 

Modern Book Aofnct 1:pj.ndra Ch. I'nATTACHARYTA, 

10, College Square^ Svndar (.hakravai>ty 
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ascetic and almost mediaeval outlook on life and 
affairs and ultimately his most stalwart lieutenant— 
these are the remarkable contraries that make up the 
wonderful career of this prince among: men. And 
whosoever would understand Pandit Motilal must 
solve this riddle and g-et down to the inner soul of the 
man which harmonized this manifold variety. 

As to the reactions on our public life — the disastrous 
renctions — of his death at this precise moment, in the 
very crisis of India’s struggle for freedom, it were 
idle to expatiate. I think there is only other death 
equally tragic, equally untimely — and the death of 
one eqiially distinguished, equally the idol of India’s 
millions — I mean the death of Lokamanya Tilak, 
which is comparable in its consequences. The death 
of Lai Gangadhar Tilak in August, 1920, just when 
the new Constitutional Reforms were impending, and 
on the very eve of the non-co-operation movement, 
was a disaster whose magnitude it were difficult to 
fathom even now. But for Lokamanya’s disappearance 
from the arena of Indian politics at that critical hour, 
India’s history for the past ten years might have been 
differently written. And now, to-day in 1931, when 
India stands at the threshold of a new chapter of 
her destiny and requires the unstinted services of 
her ablest sons in giving shape and form to that 
chapter, disappears Pandit Motilal Nehru — the one 
man who by virtue of his wide knowledge of men and 
affairs, his political sagacity, his ardent patriotism^ 
and the supreirr. I in which he was held bgj^.5*’ 
conntrymeu, might have been expected to be abm to 
shape that chapter after India’s aspirations. 
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The death of Pandit Motilal Nehru has removed 
from our midst a towering personality. Though his 
active participation in public life dates from a com- 
paratively recent period, yet during this short dozen 
years or so he succeeded in creating for himself a 
unique position. In this meteoric rise to the supreme 
leadership of the affairs of the nation, the only parallel 
in recent years has been Deshabandhu Das, whose 
sudden demise the nation had to mourn barely six 
years ago. 

What is most remarkable about Pandit Motilal’s 
career and personality is the curious amalgam of 
contraries that has characterised them. By training 
and temperament a most level-headed man, a confirm- 

moderate in politics till well past his middle age, 
yet in the closing years of his career almost an inflex- 
ible revolutionary— an aristocrat to his finger-tips, 
an aristocrat in the best sense of the word, in family 
traditions, in culture, in character, yet the undisputed 
and universally beloved leader of the most democratic 
mass-movement in India’s history — an intellectual seep* 
tic, a brilliant lawyer, a successful man of the world, 
essentially modern in outlook, with a keen apprecia- 
tion and thorough enjoyment of the good things of 
thi&:world, yet in the evening of a most ardent 

di's^le of Mahatma Gandhi with his rigoroudy 
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Inscrutable are the ways of Providence, and it 
were idle for mere man to question or carp or com- 
plain. Our only consolation lies in the thought that 
He alone knows what is best for us ; and our only 
prayer can be 

“THY WILL BE DONE.” 


Febru^ 8, 1931. \ Devaprasad Ghosh. 

CaUutta. / 
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UFE AND CAREER 


Birth and Early Life 

Seventy years ago, on May 6, 1861, Pandit Motilal 
Nehru was born at Delhi. He was the son of Pandit 
Crangadhar Nehru who had been a Kotwal and died 
before Panditji was born. Panditji’s forefathers mi- 
rated hrom Kashmir to British India. The Kashmiri 
brahman community to which Panditji belonged 
uuuber about 5,000 in British India, as Panditji said 
;}(! the floor of the Assembly during the Sarda Bill 
debate. Panditji was brought up under the loving 
care of his brother Pandit Nandalal Nehru, who had 
been at that time practising as a Vakil at Delhi. 

Motilal was educated in the Muhammadan 
Makhtabs till the age of twelve and acquired a good 
working knowledge of Persian and Arabic. After- 
wards he joined the Government High School at 
Cawnpur and passed the Entrance Examination in the| 
first ‘division. At the Muir Central College, Allahabad, 
where he underwent his cdleguate course, he was a 
favourite student of that eminent educationist, Prin- 
cipal Harrison; and among his fellow-students at 
College were Sir Sundar Lai and Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya. Pandit Nehru, however, did not 
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appear for the B. A. Bxamiaation, having already 
chosen Law as his profession and in a short '.period of 
three months which he devoted to the study of Law 
he attained efficiency enough to appear for the High 
Court Examination and to top the list of the success- 
ful candidates. 

Marriage 

He married in the ycarjii 82 Srijukta Swamp Kani 
Devi. Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru is their only son 
and daughters arc Mrs. Bijoy Lakslinii Pandit and 
Mi.ss krislma Nehru. 

As Leader of the Bar 

In P.iiulit Nehru bejjan his practice as a Vakil 
at Cawzijwre where, within the short izcriod of three 
ve.ars, he built u)' a good name and secured a wide 
‘clientele'. Among the friends that lie made at that 
M.ition was Pandit Prithvi Nath, a leading Vakil who 
had ver^ great admiration for the ambitious young 
M.in. r.ii tly nmU*r his advice, partly dis.satisried with 
remaining a lui-re local success at Cawnpore, Motilal 
lined the High Couit Bar at Alhihab.ad where, ca.silv 
within five or .si.v years, he reached a jirominent place; 
the High Omrt enrolled him soon after as an Ad- 
vocate and for long years he continued as one of the 
\eteran lawyers of Northern India; appearing in 
almost every famous and co.stly litigation till he 'left, 
•it tlie call of Non-Co-operation, his high place of 
leadership at the Bar to serve his country. As a 
lawyer, Pandit Motilal was famous for the strength 
and directness of his advocacy ; and as the chami>ion 
of the people’s cause he had, even before he had joined 
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the Non-Co-operation movement, built himself a name. 
The courag-e with which he fought for the freedom of 
the Press and liberty of speech, undeterred by the 
frowns of office and uninfluenced by the admonitions 
of office-seekers, had already marked him out as the 
leader of his Province in all matters that concerned 
the people’s good. 

Political Career 

Pandit]! entered active politics nathcr h'.tc ii; life. 
He presided over the U. P. Provincial Conference in 
1907 but he did not come into much iironi'nei:':e out- 
side his province. Before the Home Rule m i ’ment 
he W.IS a member of the U. P. Legi.slative Conneil. 
On account of his commanding position at llu'Pir 
Paaditji very soon came to the forefront in '.be M '.ne 
Rule movejnent, whicli also drew into activ * p(.‘Iitics 
another great leader of the Bar, the late Mr. (' R. ])<'is. 
These two great sons of India joined hands in i an. bat- 
ing the timid policy of the moderates ;uk1 Ci)titrl;ut>; 1 
greatly to the rescue of the Indian Nation d C >a- 
gress from the inept hands into which it had fallen 
since the brejiE^ of the Surat Congress in 1907. 
The friendship which grew up in those day.s between 
tliese two illustrious sons of India lasted till tiie 
younger one was cut off by the cruel hand of Death 
in the prime of his life. 

Pandit Motilal’s political career may be said to 
fall into two chapters. Early in life he became a 
Congressman and began to take an active interest in 
politics, and in 1907, as already mentioned, he was 
called upon to preside over the larst Provincial C<m-_ 
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fereiMe of thie Uslted Provinces held at Allahabad. 
And since that every year has added to the solid 
political work done by him. For, like most of the 
intdllectual leaders of his generation, he felt it one 
of his first duties as an Indian to work for the political 
uplift of his country. 

On Home Rule Agitation 

But the vast possibilities of the man were revealed 
only when the Home Rule agitation of 1917 was 
begun and the Government, adopting an ineffective 
policy of repression, began to arrest the leaders of 
the movement. Pandit Motilal was at that time more 
of a Moderate than of an Extremist in temperament 
and he had been for some time a director of the 
Ztaiir^ a Moderate newspaper published at Allaha- 
bad. But the repressive policy adopted by the 
Government forced him, as it forced several others, 
to join the Home Rule movement and work indefati- 
gably for that cause. As a result of this change he 
was elected President of the Special Provincial Con- 
ference. The address he delivered on that occasion 
is memorable as one of the finest indictments of the 
policy and programme of repression carried out by the 
Government. The fionttr^ enraged at the boldness 
of the address, conferred on him the title of “Brigadier- 
General of tlie Home Rule League.” 

As a Joumalbt 

It was about this time that he withdrew himself 
from the directorate of tlie Ltaitr and became! the 
Chairman of the Board of Directors owning the new 
nationalist daily, the Indepenatmt. The mission of 
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thfe new paper was admirably set out by him in an 
early issue. 

Two ideals rule the world. Two realities strive for 
mastery. The ideal and reality of Spartacus, 
the reality and ideal of Epictetus. The one 
breaks his chains and the other bares his soul. 

The Indtpenient has come into existence to lay 
bare the soul of a nation, of a people ripening 
into nationhood, of communities merging into 
a people, of individuals growing into a com- 
munity. How shall it approach its noble work? 
Or better still how not ? 

Not along the facile l ine of opportunism, the fatal 
line of least resistance which stifles the soul 
and perverts the mind. Not by methods of 
cabal, cam»a and camariUla which bring no 
luting good and help and only distort the 
outlook. 

But by bringing the fierce light of day to play on 
dark spots wherever they exist. By giving 
expression to the plain expressions of the plain 
mind in plain language. By striving to press 
home the eternal truth that while on the one 
hand natural rights of mankind cannot be 
withheld to be doled out in little bits wilh a 
consciousness of high-minded generosity and a 
benignly benevolent purpose, those rights can 
not on the other hand thrive in an atmosphere 
of religious cleavage and racial antagonism. 

Thus alone can the Inaependent folfil its mission 

. and join President Wilson in saying: "' ffie 
select classes of m ankind jire no longer the 
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governors of mankind. The fortunes of man- 
'kind are now in the hands of the plain people 
of the whole world. 

In conducting the Mepen^hnt^ Pandit Motilal 
had to incur considerable financial loss and he did 
it willingly as he was conscious how necessary such a 
paper was for the education and progress of his 
country towards the goal of self-government. 

The Montford Reforms 

The Home Rule agitation subsided soon after and 
the storm that swept over the country was succeeded 
by a lull in the movement caused by the famous 
announcement of Mr. Montagu, the Secretary of State 
for India declaring the intention of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment to take a substantial step towards the realiza- 
tion of responsible Government in India. Men like 
Dr, Sapru, Mr, Cliintamani and Mr. Surendranath 
Banerjea became immediately converted into staunch 
supporters of the promised reforms. Mrs. Besant, 
who was released from internment, becatne likewise 
a strong advocate of the Montford reforms. Pandit 
Motilal Nehru would in these circumstances have 
been left severely alone to nurse in secret his own 
discontent at the tardy progress of India towards 
Home Rule but forTlie unfortunate events that 
happened in the Punjab which brought him again 
into the forefront as a leader of the people. And from 
the days of tlie Punjab wrongs commences the second 
period of his political life which far surpassed tlie 
achievements of his early days. This does not m*ean 
that till 1919, when Non-Co-operation brought his full 
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RTeatness into the public view he had done little work 
as a politician. In fact, even if we could possibly 
ijjnore all the noble work that he has done since 1919 
his past record remains somethingr which any Indian 
mi^ht reasonably be proud of. He had been President 
of the United Provinces Congress Committee for seven 
years. He had been the President of the first Pro- 
vincial Conference. 

Panditji as Councillor 

Since the inauguration of the INIorley-Minto reforms 
he had been a member of the Unital Provinces legis- 
lative Council. In the Council Chamber as well as in 
the several Committees in which he acted, he had 
been a severe critic of the administration. He always 
adopted an uncompromising attitude, once he was 
convinced of the correctness of his position, undeterr- 
ed alike by public censure and official disfavour. 
Illustrative instances of his attitude can be here given. 
When the Jehangirabad Amendment relating to 
communal representation came up for discussion 
before the Council, he boldly spoke out his mind 
although the ‘Opposition included such names as 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and although the 
Press and the public in one accord were loud against 
him. He was convinced of the supreme need of 
effecting the reconciliation of the Muhammadan with 
the Hindu so that both might feel that they were 
Indians first and Hindus or Muhammadans only after- 
wards. Indeed, it was his noble and generous 
attitude in the matter of the Muslim demand for 
separate and even proportionately excessive repre- 
sentation in the government of the country that 
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served to bring about the cessation of the-‘ frequent 
Ifindu-Muslim feuds and paved the way for the happy 
R^prochement between the two parties that now 
prevails in the United Provinces. 

Another incident that showed the man’s mettle 
happened in the October Session of the U. P. 
Lregislative Council in 1917. Sir James Meston (as he 
then was) presided. The Pandit moved a resolution 
conveying to the Government the censure of the 
House regarding the conduct of Principal Wood of 
the Roorkee College in indul^^ng in unwarranted 
a spersio ns on the character of Indians and he made 
a short speech on the occasion. The official Secretary 
referred to a letter of regret from Mr. Wood which, 
however, was not satisfactory as an apology. A 
debate thereupon ensued and Sir James Meston in 
the end hastily wound up the proceedings and put 
the resolution to vote without giving the Panditji 
an opportunity to have his final word in reply. 
Nehru’s appeal to the President was in vain. When 
he realised that his rights were thus overlooked, the 
Pandit got up, told the President that he could not 
remain in the House and see his ^nd^CQtal rights 
tna abertiageST" tram pl^ under foot and le ft the 
CouncH Hall forthwith. And it taxed all the 
di'plomaric skill of the Governor as well as the friendly 
l^ersuasions of Sir Sundar Lai (one of his staunch 
friends since thdr days at the Muir Central College) to 
prevail ujMjn him to return to the CouncU. 

The «<Blsek Billa” 

The second chapter in Pandit Malilal Nehru’s 
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political life may be said to have begun in 1919, with 
the introduction in the Imperial lyegislative Council 
of what are popularly known as the “Black Bills.” Both 
in the public meetings over which he presided and 
later on in the Council itself he vehemently opposed 
their passage. 

But a full knowledge of what happened in the 
Punjab afterwards and of tlie attitude of the British 
people towards the Punjab incident shook his strong 
faith in the British people. 

Punjab wrong and Amritsar Congress 

In the course of his Presidential address at the 
Congress meeting at Aimitsar on December 27, 1919, 
he earnestly referred to the occurrences in the Punjab. 
His subsequent services in the investigations carried 
cwi by the Congress Committee to ascertain the truth 
about the Punjab incidents are well-known. Without 
caring in the least for his princely income at the 
.)?ar he eagerly^iesponded to the call of duty and 
worked day and night gathering and sifting evidenci 
and touring from place to place in order to Icam the 
truth at first hand. It is this face-to-face direct contac 
with the stern truth and the grim realities about the 
administration In the Punjab that set a sombre colour- 
ing to his life as it did to the life of his co-workcj 
— Chittaranjan D^. It was this knowledge tha' 
shook his faith in the British Empire, perhaps more 
even than the Khilafat wrongs. In his Presidenria 
address we find his views largely afiected by thi 
gloomy aspect of the Punjab trouble though at that 
rime the investigarions had not been concluded. 
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“The itniggla for Swaraj** 

From the President Nehru of this address, advis- 
ing the country to work the Reform Act however 
unsatisfactory it might be, to the Non-Co-operator 
that he was later on it was but one step. And that step 
was the realising of the significance of the Punjab 
wrongs and the proof (if proof were wanted) furnished 
by the Dyer debate of the fact that there had been no 
change of heart on the part of the rulers. It was a 
rude shock that came to the members of the Congress 
Inquiry Committee when even their very modest and 
rninimtim demands were not met by the Government. 
From the first Maliatma Gandhi had sure supporters 
of his movement in Pandit Motilal Nehru and in 
Chittaranjan Das. In fact, as soon as the movement 
started, the Pandit began to lead his Province on the 
path of Non-Co-opcration. His admirable little 
l>amphlct “The struggle for Swaraj” may be said to 
form part of the Non-co-operator’s Gospel. That 
pamphlet was issued soon after the Nagpur Congress. 

The Pandi(*8 Sacrifice 

The sacrifices that Panditji had made for the 
.sake of Non-Co-operation are alone sufficient to place 
him high in the esteem of his countrymen, apart from 
my valuation of the actual ser\-ices he had rendered 
» the cause. Kverybody had heard of the princely 
style in which he was living at his palatial mansion at 
Ulahabad. Kverybody who has been his guest at the 
Anand Bhawan” would^onfirm this. He moved on 
terms of intimacy with the Lieutenant-Governor and 
and with the members of the Provincial Government 
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and he was their honoured friend and constant ad- 
viser. The richness and luxury of his life at Allahabad 
during those days attracted universal notice. We are 
told that he had his dress washed from Paris by every 
mail and he was the leader of fashion in Allahabad. 
All these were gone when he joined the Non-Co- 
operation movement No exodus to the hills duriug 
the summer now, no dress after the latest fashion in 
Paris. All his attire was pure homely “Khaddar.” 

^ His First Arrest and Imprisonment 

On the 6th December, 1921, Pandit Motilal, with his 
only son and two nephews together with several 
others, was arrested on a charge of signing the pledge 
o£ the Congress volunteers. 

Thanks to Panditji’s efforts, in the United Province 
there was perfect non-violence during the Prince of 
Wales’s visit to Lucknow and Allahabad. Whatever 
one may think of this particular programme of boy- 
cotting the Prince, the Pandit spared no pains to 
popularise the movement. He carried on an aggressive 
agitation. On the day of the Prince’s arrival the 
streets were deserted and wore a mournful look. 

The following is the account he gave of his arrest 
in his speech at Allahabad on June 12, 1922: 

A few days before the Prince’s visit, I received an 
extraordinary communication from the District 
Magistrate of Allahabad. It was accompanied 
with all the dignity and paraphernalia of 
magisterial authority. We fiadf Heeii' in the 
habit of cortesponding with one another in 
the usual manner and our letters weM^sent 
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throug:h the usual masseugers, but on this occa- 
sion an open letter was brought by a police sub- 
inspector in which I w^ cdledjipon to make 
cwtdn dispositions of my qvra grounds such 
as the closing of the gate at a particular time, 
the admisfflon of visitors, etc. I told the 
hfagistrate, in reply, that hie had no authority 
to interfere with the use of my own property 
in any way I chose, so long as such use was 
lawful and proper, but assured him that as a 
Non-co-operator it was my duty to see that no 
harm befell His Royal Highness and that no 
disrespect was offered to him during his ’/isit 
to Allahabad. For this assurance I was reward- 
ed by being arrested with my son and nephews 
and a number of other co-workers a couple of 
days later. The Prince came in due course and 
you gave appropriate response by observing 
the greatest of all ‘hartals’ in India in connec- 
tion with the visit. 

On December 4, 1921, Pandits Mohan Lai Nehru 
and Shyara Lai Nehru were sentenced by Mr. Knox, 
District Magistrate, each to six months’ simple im- 
prisomnent and one hundred rupees fine, in default 
one month’s simple Imprisonment in addition. Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, when his turn came for examination, 
refused to answer any question. He refused to plead, 
sa 3 ring that he was not before a court but before 
the agent of the bureaucracy which was his country’s 
enemy. And he, too, was sentenced to six months* 
simple imprisonment 

Panditji took the sentence with a light heart Ip 
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fact, he fdt as if the hallmark of recogfnitlon as a 
leader had beea confmed upon him by the Govern* 
9ieht His only son Jawaharlal Nehru was also 
arrested on the same day and sentenced to six months’ 
simple imprisonment 

What was even more surprising tlian his brave 
acceptance of the rigours and hardships of the new 
life in prison, was the way he and the members of 
his family threw themselves heart and soul into the 
movement His son Jawaharlal, brought up on the 
lap of luxury, courted imprisonment with all the 
fe'VOur of faith. 

Though Jawaharlal was released before the expiry 
of his term of six months on March 3, 1922, he was 
again arrested under Sections 1 24A and 506 of the 
Indian Penal Code on May 11 in the District Jail 
of Ivucknow where he had gone on a visit to his 
father Pandit Motilal. 

Imprisonment could in no way affect the convic- 
tions of men determined to suffer for a cause. Soon 
after the arrest of Motilal a move was made by Govern- 
ment and the leaders to bring about a round-table 
conference with a view to effect some compromise. 
Motilal and Das were in prison and witli them a great 
host of popular leaders. Dest Mr. Gandhi, overcome 
by the sufferings of his devoted colleagues in jail, 
should give way. Pandit Motilal resolutely stood by 
the original demands. Indifferent to his own suffer- 
ings and those of his other colleagues he wrote* to 
• Mahatma Gandhi from the Ducknow Jail in unequivdte^} 
, terms urging that their sufferings should in no ufajr 
'%turb the leaders’ insistence on a just settlement. 
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Sq^nifleanee of Leadership 

The full significance of the Pandit Nehru’s leader- 
ship of the Non-Co-operation movement in his Pro- 
vince was revealed only by his arrest. Nobody could 
be found who could fill his place adequately. Ru- 
mours of his release from prison before the expiry of 
his period were therefore welcomed by the anxious 
public. Moreover, his health caused some anxiety. 
He had been for a long time sulTering from asthma 
and after the middle of February he got worse. At 
his request the jail authorities permitted him to place 
himself under the treatment of his fellow prisoners, Dr. 
Ivlurarilal and Dr. J awaharlal. But before the course 
of vaccine treatment that he was undergoing was 
over, the Panditji was transferred from Lucknow 
to Naini Tal jail, the official reason being “considera- 
tions of health.” The Pandit felt the reason to be 
only a cloak for some official whim; probably the 
authorities did not like his son (who had just been 
arrested) to remain in the same jail with him. And 
his spirited letter of i)rotest to the Superintendent 
of the Jail seems to have received no considera- 
tion at official hands. 

When, by a strict and literal adherence to the jail 
rules. Pandit Motilal was prevented from seeing his 
son in the Lucknow Jail on June 10th (soon after he 
was released at Naini Tal), the cruelty of separating 
the father from the son in jail life was all the more 
felt 

ReleaM and aubaequant activity 

But Pandit Motilal was not to be datmtedby physicak 
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or family suffering from the vigorous pursuit of his 
cause. Anticipating his release, a place on the All- 
India Congress Committee was reserved for him. He 
assumed the Secretaryship of the Congress and the 
office was transferred from Aliniedabad to Allahabad 
in consequence of his taking up the work. The 
Working Committee welcomed him and readily 
submitted to his leadership. He was elected to 
preside over the District Political Conference at 
Khurja. Pending the Conference Panditji was not 
idle. Since his release from the Naini Tal Jail on 
tlie evening of the 6th June he had been on a lectur- 
ing tour. His gaol life had not in the least afFecte<l 
his optimism and he was now surer than ever that in 
this struggle for Swaraj victory was at hand for the 
people. 

The Khaddar Programme 

He insisted on the constructive side of theNon-C'o- 
oijeration programme viz., the univcrsalising of 
‘khaddar.’ 

In fact long before the Khaddar movement began 
he was a firm advocate of Swadeshi and the develop- 
ment of home industries, of which weaving and spin- 
ning were one. Again and again he emphasised the 
necessity of monied men coming forward and utilising 
the raw materials of Indian production and the 
services of Indian labour. 

Council Entry and Swaraj Party 

.When he came out of jail the Non-Cooperation 
movement was on the wane, Mahatmaji himself cry- 
► a halt to it at Bardoli. A need for a cl:{|g|i:e of 
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policy was felt and under Panditji’s chairmanship a 
Committee was appointed to inquire into the Civil 
Disobedience programme. It recommended the 
posponement of the Civil Disobedience programme 
and suggested capture of Councils with the idea of 
carrying on the policy of obstruction. At the Gaya 
Congress held under the presidency of the late Desha- 
bandhu C. R. Das, Pandit Motilal moved the Council 
entry resolution but it was defeated. But Deshabandhu, 
■pandit Motilal and others disagreed with the verdict 
of the Congress and formed the famous ,Swaraj Party, 
^Deshabandhu being its President and Panditji its 
Secretary'. The year 1923 saw the recognition by the 
Congress of the party advocating Council entry. The 
no-changers resisted the new party bitterly every- 
where but the party under the leadership of Messrs. 
Das and Nehru overbore all opposition. 

Panditji set an example when, being an ex-Presi- 
dent of the Indian National Congress, he accepted the 
post of General Secretary on account of the momen- 
tous issues hanging before the country. 

The Special Congress at Delhi lifted tlie ban on 
Council entry. After the Session of tlie Congress, 
Deshabandhu Das and Pandit Motilal carried out an 
intensive Swaraj Campaign in North India. In 
October a manifesto was issued and elaborate pre- 
paration was made for fighting the dection. Con- 
sidering the short time within which elections took 
place, Swarajists won considerable success at the polls, 
PandA Motilal Nehru became the leader of the opposi- 
tion in the Assembly— a position which he held till 
he resigned from the Assembly in pursuance of thjq. 
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mandate of the Lahore Congress. The Swarajists 
under the leadership of Pandit Motilal inflicted defeat 
after defeat on the Government in the Assembly. 

During the year Mahatma Gandhi was released 
from jail and at Juhu where he had gone to recoup 
his health, he accepted the compromise with De.s- 
bandhu Das, Pandit Motilal and Swaraj leaders and 
desired that the country should give a free hand to 
the Swarajists. The Belgaum Congress under the 
presidency of Mahatmaji ratified the agreement 
Panditji who earlier was associated with the starting 
of the Independent, a daily at Allahabad which had a 
short but brilliant career, joined the Board of Directors 
of Ferwara, when Deshbandhu C. R. Das brought out 
the paper, which within a short time of its appearance 
came to occupy the foremost place in the field of 
journalism. 

Death of Deshabandhu Das 

In June 1925 Deshbandhu passed away at the 
zenith of his career. At his death Pandit Motilal 
succeeded him as the leader of the great party tliey 
had formed. 

National Demand 

In September 1925 Panditji put forward in 
the Assembly the famous national demand. In the 
opinion of many it was a modest enough demand, but 
the Government made it dear that they were not 
going to accept it A Special Committee appointed 
by the Congress at Cawnpur interpreted the Viceroy’s 
inaugural address and certain statements of the 
Home Member in the Assembly and the Council of 
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State to imply refusal to concede the national demand. 
The A. I. C. C. therefore in March called upon the 
Swarajist members to withdraw from the various 
legislatures. 

Swarajist Walk-out 

On 8th March 1926 Pandit Motilal Nehrn made a 
statement in the Assembly in which he claimed that 
the Swarajists had co-operated with the Government 
of India and had helped to work the reforms for two. 
and half years and in return had received nothin.^ but 
humiliation. After the statement Panditji with the 
whole of the Swaraj Party walked out of the Le.gisla- 
tive Assembly. This action was followed in Ihc 
Council of Stale and in the U. P. and Bengal Councils, 
The Rcs]ionsivists who had already unfurled the flag 
of rebellion against the Congress under their leader, 
Mr. M. R. Jayakar, strongly objected to the move 
and theucerorth left the Swaraj Party altogether. 

Communal Squabbles 

Dnrin.g the time the very foundations of nation- 
alism were being shaken by serious and organised 
communal riots, ])rinci])ally in Bengal. bVcliiigs ran 
high and even leaders who had played a great part in 
the nationalist movement forgot in their communal 
zeal that they had ever worked together for the 
common weal. The communal organisations gained 
in importance. The right of playing music before 
mosques acquired precedence over even the most 
elementary rights of a subject in a civilised State. 
A few names stand prominently out of the filth 
of communalism that was sullying this unfortunate 
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country and they should be written in letters of i^old 
in the nation’s memory. Of tliese names that of 
Pandit Motilal Nehru stands out most prominently : 
he never for a moment forgot, and was never afraid 
to declare, that the interest of India stood first and 
everything else afterwards. 

Simon Commission 

On 8tli November 1927 the Viceroy made his 
announcement on the Reforms Commission. Tlie 
decision to exclude Indians from the ConiniLssion 
united the whole of India in a moment to boycott the 
Commission, even I^Ioderate leaders joining Ijand.s. 
Pandit Motilal Nehru on behalf of the Congress; wrote 
to j\Ir. George Salisbury asking the I^al)our P.aty U> 
withdraw their members from the Commissioii, -,:iving 
that nothing short of full reb})oiibible govrniineni 
w'ould satisfy the Congress, ihit Mr. MacDonald, tlu 
Labour Leader, decided not to withdraw the La!)our 
members if equal powers were given to tlie iiidian 
Committee. A vast majority of leaders of \ irious 
schools of political thought were brought on (onv 
raon platform by the boycott movement against the 
Simon Commission. The A. 1. C. C. calhsl on the 
Working Committee to frame a constitution in con- 
sultation with the leaders of other political sections. 
The Committee presided over by Pandit Motilal 
Nehru drew up a constitution for India, cora])lete in 
details and submitted what is known as the “Nehru 
Report.” 

Calcutta Congress 

In view of the momentous crisis facing the country, 
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Pandit Motilal Nehru was again called upon to pre- 
side over the Indian National Congress hdd in 
Calcutta, in December 1928. The Calcutta Congress 
considered the Nehru Report and decided to accept 
Dominion Status as formulated by the report if 
granted immediately ; otherwise the country was to 
revert to the ideal of Complete Independence 
adopted by the Madras Congress a year before. One 
year’s time was given, witliin which time Dominion 
Status was to be granted. 

Viceroy’s Declaration 

In November 1929 the Viceroy made a declaration 
stating that the goal of India was ‘Dominion Status’ 
and there would be as much transference of power 
to tlic people as was practicable. On the eve of the 
Lahore Congress Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Motilal 
Nehru were called at an interview with the Viceroy in 
which they took up the stand that Congress could join 
in the R. T. Conference only on condition that Domion 
Dominion Status should be the declared objective 
of the Conference, wdiich would meet only to consider 
the details as to how to grant it. The Viceroy failed 
to accept those terms and the conference broke down. 

Lahore Congress 

, The Laliore Congress, where the father handed 
‘ over charge to the son, decided that no satisfactory 
gesture was made by the British Government to meet 
the Indian demands and henceforth it scrapped the 
Nehru Report; and with it went down Dominion 
Status, and Congress adopted the goal of “Independ- 
ence.” 
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CSvil Disobedience 

Following the resolutions of the I<ahorc Congress, 
Pandit Motilal with his group in the Legislative 
Assembly, withdrew from the legislatures and devoted 
his energy whole-heartedly to the campaign of ci\nl 
disobedience launched by Mahatma Gandhi. 

Gift of Ananda Bhawan 

During the progress of the movement. Pandit 
Motilal made the largest contribution that has ever 
been made to the Indian National Congress. He 
dedicated his palatial residence at Allahabad known as 
the Anand Bhawan to the cause of the nation. The 
house was made over to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
President of the Congress, by a deed of gift for the 
purpose of holding the office of the Working Com- 
mittee of the Congress. 

Imprisonment of Jawaharlal 

On the arrest and imprisonment of Pandit ■ 
Jawaharlal Nehru, President of the Indian National 
Congress, in May 1930, Pandit Motilal Nehru was 
nominated by Pandit Jawaharlal to succeed him as 
President of the Congress until he was released. He 
h.ad accepted the offer and was carrying on this oner- 
ous duty with unprecedented zeal even in his ad- 
vanced old age. But he was soon arrested and sen- 
tenced to six months’ simple imprisonment and sent to 
the Naini Central Jail where Pandit Jawaliarlal waS 
kept. 

Sapru-Jayakar Negotiations 

During this time Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. 
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M. R. Jayakar, anxious to bring about a settlement 
of the problems that were still agitating the people 
of India, wrote a letter to His Excellency the Viceroy 
asking permission to carry on negotiations with 
Mahatma Gandhi, who was then interned at the 
Yerwada Jail with a view to explore possibilities of 
settlement. Consultation with Pandit Motilal having 
been considered essential by Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit 
Motilal along with Pandit Jawaharlal was brought 
from Naini Jail to the Yerwada Jail, where the peace 
pourparlers were held. .‘The pourparlers, however, 
ultimately led to no settlement. 

Last Illness and Death 

He had been suffering from various complications 
due to the rigours of jail life and partly to the strain 
he had undergone on account of the heavy burden of 
the Congress ; and on account of his ill-health he was 
released from jail. Immediately after release he 
went over to Mussoorie for a change and better 
treatment. At IMussoorie he made a slight improve- 
meut. Put this was only for a short time, and his 
condition again becoming worse lie returned to 
Allahabad. At Allahabad he was constantly ailing 
from complications of the lungs and liver and spitting 
blood and on expert medical advice he was brought 
to Calcutta for X-ray examination by the middle of 
November. 

In Calcutta he was placed under efficient physicians 
like Dr. Sir Nilrataii Sarkar, Dr. A. C. Ukil and others; 
but no permanent improvement could be made. 

He was subsequently placed under the treatment 
of Kabiraj Syaniadas Vachaspati and was removed 
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to Dakhineswar in view of the pure air of the Ganges. 

About this time. Srcemati Kamala Nehru, wife of 
Pandit Jawaliarlal, was arrested. Deeply concerned at 
the news, Pandit Motilal hastened home. 

At Allahabad his condition became gradually 
worse ; one day, his condition was critical for twenty- 
four hours. Immediately after this incident he was, 
under medical advice, taken to Lucknow for X-ray 
examination on the 4th P^ebruary last. 

According to Dr. B.C Roy, Pandit bore the journey 
from Allahabad to Lucknow very well. But the 
doctors noticed a change for the worse in the condi- 
tion of Panditji on the afternoon of the vSth February. 
He could not, therefore, be removed to the hospital 
for X-Ray examination. There was some difTicnlty in 
breathing ; later the patient had a sunbeating sensa- 
tion, and the swelling in the face and other parts of the 
body, which had been reported a few days earlier, in- 
creased visibly. 

V 

Doctors and nurses kept a close watch duing the 
night. Towards midnight the patient's condition 
became grave, and thereafter it was one continuous 
struggle between life and death. The doctors did 
everything that was possible within the range of 
human ingenuity and medical skill, but they soon 
recognised that it was an uneven struggle, and that 
the patient was sinking rapidly. All leaders and 
relatives v/ere summoned to the bedside, but unfor- 
tunately the distinguished sufferer could not express 
his feelings, being unable to speak. After a little 
while he lost consciousness and by 4 o’clock in 
the morning it w^as apparent to the doctors 
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and Others, that there was no hope. At about 6-30 
the valiant fighter for Indians freedom ^ppk off his 
mortal in the presence of all his dear and 
near ones. 


An Ideal Gentleman 

Pandit Motilal was an ideal gentleman. He 
had almost no enemies. His generosity and 
liberal-mindedness were well known. He was a great 
social reformer, and, unlike the ordinary men of that 
class, he had the courage of his convictions. Very 
early in his life he defied the orthodoxy of his near 
relatives by dining openly with his teacher, Principal 
Harrison. He was the first man of his community 
to break the custom of purdah.He refused to undergo 
the usual ceremony of Prayaschittam on his return 
from England in 1899. His two daughters were 
given education in Hindi, and later on they were sent 
to 15n gland for education. He was an ardent champion 
of female education, and he moved the resolution re- 
coniinendiifg the removal of the disabilities of sex and 
a grant of franchise to women on an equal basis 
with men in the Special Congress at Bombay 
(inVM8). As an exponent of female education, he 
served on the Pigott Committee appointed by the 
Government of the United Provinces some years ago. 
His liberal views on social reform were clear from the 
addresses he delivered as President of the Provincial 
Social Conference at Agra and of the All-India Patel 
Marriage Bill Conference at Delhi, The great 
influence that his personality exercised in his house- 
hold is seen from the readiness with which his only 
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son Jawaharlal and his two nei^hews came forward to 
work for the cause. 

But Pandit Motilal himself became so completely 
influenced by Mahatma Gandhi and his teachings that 
one wonders at the enormous change that had come 
over him. And none was more cognisant of it than 
he himself. For he recognised the potency of the new 
life as of supreme importance in his career. 

His views on life and his habits had also completely 
changed, and a resurrection was wrought in him. 

Pandit Nehru was by teiiiporament highly opti- 
mistic. Life in gaol did not sour his outlook. 
It was this optimism and his zeal for the cause 
that cheered him up at his advanced afic to go 
from place to place and lecture almost every 
day on behalf of the national moveincnt. The 
story of his sacrifice at the call of Non-Co-ope^^ation 
would read like a romance if the full details were 
known, but even more impressive was the way in 
which he had merged his own masterful personality 
in the movement. 


I say to Government : “You 
may continue the present 
system as long as you think 
you can. Though Nemesis 
will be slow in overtaking 
you, it will overtake you all 
the same.” 

Pandit Motilal Nehru. 




CHAPTER II. 

AFTER DEATH : 

LAST SCENES AND FUNERAL RITES AND CEREMONIES, 

A Stunning Blow 

The news of hisl death spread quickly, and thou- 
sands of: people rushed towards Kalakankar House 
to have a last look at their departed leader. There was 
such a rush of visitors that the body had to be brought 
out of the room and shown to the assembled crowd to 
make it disperse in order to accommodate a fresh one. 
All traffic beyond Gumti Bridge was blocked through- 
out the morning. 

Scenes unprecedented in its annals were witnessed 
in the morning at Lucknow when the last remains 
of Pandit Motilal Nehru were being taken to 
Allahabad. Since early morning the sad news had 
spread to all parts of the city and its suburbs like wild- 
fire and the entire population, visibly afflicted by the 
stunning blow, rushed out of their hearths and homes 
for the common destination, viz. tlie Kalakankar 
Palace. Long before the necessary arrangements for 
removal of the earthly remains of the departed leader 
were complete, the entire area around the Palace was 
converted into a vast sea of human heads, all eager 
to catch a last j^limpse of tlie beloved patriarch of the 
Nation. 

The rush was tremendous, but every member of the 
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huge crowd seemed to respect the solemnity of the 
occasion, witli the result that noise and disorder were 
reduced to a mimimum. By 1 1 o’clock, at the signal 
that Paiiditji’s body would be brought out and a start 
would be made for Allahabad, the huge concourse 
at once went mad as it were and kept continually 
shouting to the illustrious deceased. Indeed, the 
deep pathos that marked the behaviour of the crowd 
was something unique and beggars description. 

Mahatmaji as Pall-Bearer 

Just at 11 a. ni. Panditji’s mortal remains, covered 
with tri-coloured Khaddar, was taken out, shouldered 
by Mahatma Gandhi, Df. Bidhan Chandra Roy and 
Pandit Jawaliarlai Nehru amidst pin-drop silence, the 
vast crowd almost to a man bursting out into sobs and 
tears for the great leader. The body was placed in a 
car specially decorated with National Flags and 
flowers, 

A little later >Srijukta Swaruprani Devi was seen 
conducted to another car by Mahatainaji and Mirabcn. 
The most noticeable feature throughout was the calm 
sereneness which was transparent in Pandit Jawahar- 
laps face. 

Departure for Allahabad 

The remains of the late Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
placed on a motor car covered with huge national 
flags and with a flag flying on it, reached the 
Curzon Bridge, Allahabad, at about 4 o’clock in the 
jsvening. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Mr. R. S. 
Pandit were seated in the car. Mahatma Gandhi 
and others followed. A large number of people had 
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assembled at the bridge end and ofiFered flowers. 
There was a concourse of people, and a large number 
of cars with people from Lucknow and other places. 

Last Scenes at Ananda Bhawan 

By the time the car reached Ananda Bhawan the 
crowd had swelled to nearly a lakh of people, and it is 
reported several received slight injuries in the severe 
crush. 

The grounds of Ananda Bhawan were then a sea 
of human heads, all leading residents of Allahabad , 
officids and non-officials being present. 

The Funeral Procession 

Never in the history of Allahabad has a funeral 
procession of stich init)ressive and gigantic proportions 
been witnessed as followed the body of Pandit Motilal 
Nehru. As soon as the body arrived in a car 
thousands of people, including some of the most 
respected citizens of Allahabad, Judges of the High 
Court, lawyers, politicians and others thronged Anand 
Bhaw’an. A procession was formed, and the body was 
taken towards the Prayag-Sangam. 

The procession passed Artlmr Bridge and other 
big thoroughfares till it reached Tribeni where the 
gathering swelled to over a lakh and a quarter. 
Mahatma Gandhi, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Babu Pur- 
shottam Das Tandon, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
Mr. Shiva Prasad Gupta and other leaders with Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru accompanied the funeral processioa 
Last Rites 

Almost 12 hours after his death, at 6-30 p. m., the 
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body of Pandit Motilal was placed on the funeral 
pyre made of maunds of sandal wood on the sacred 
bank of the three rivers in the presence of an immense 
concourse of his sorrowing countrymen. 

Funeral Orations 

After the funeral ceremony was over Mahatma 
Gandhi and Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya addressed 
the audience. As the Mahatma rose to speak there 
was pin-drop silence. In moving and feeling terms 
he referred to the services of Pandit Motilal to the 
country. 

Mahatma ji*s Address 

Mahatmaji said: — 

To-night I see no signs of sorrow on your faces ; 
instead I find joy writ large on your faces, and 
so should it be. One by one, many eminent 
leaders and great sons of the Motherland have 
passed away when the country needed them 
most. We should not weep for them. Do not 
think that we are to-night offering the body 
of clay that enshrined that beautiful soul to 
fire. In fact you are all witnesses to the fact 
that the high soul has sacrificed itself for the 
country. 

It is not the first sacrifice in freedom’s cause. 
Late Lokmanya Tilak’s sacrifice is still fresh in 
your memory. I attended the last rites of 
Lokmanya Tilak and witnessed the same scenes 
that am witnessing to-night. Then at Bombay 
I saw cheerfulness on the faces of the people. 
At first I could not understand the reason. 
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When I overcame my personal attachment for 
the Lokmaiiya, I realised the reason. I felt 
that the people had understood the martyrdom 
of the Lokmanya better than myself. Hence 
they were cheerful. The Lokmanya’s martyr- 
dom had crowned his life. Similar was the 
case with the gfreat Pandit Motilal. So had 
done Heslibandhu Das, lyajpat Rai, Hakim 
Ajmiilklian, Maulana Mohommad Ali who died 
for the cause of the country. His sacrifice 
was a matter of joy and i)ride. 

I am glad you are cheerful to-ni.ght. Kut your 
cheerfulness is only proper if you have realized 
its imporcaiice. Otherwise the world will look 
upon you and:say : ‘'They arc brutes. Such 
an eminent leader of theirs is dead and they 
are not in mourning.’' Put I hope the world 
will not take it in that light If you regard 
it as national y<ijna and feel it your dutN' to 
take part in it, then one and all, take the 
sacred vow on the holy Ganges bank to-night 
that you .shall make all the necessary sacrifice 
reciuircd for the attainment of complete 
independence and for the good of the country. 
If you take this vow tonight we will achieve 
our object 

Panditji was a hero and a great fighter. He fought 
many battles of the country but he also gave 
a tough fight to Yamaraj, the God of Death. 
Pandi^i has, in fact, been successful in this 
fight too. Yesterday raoming at Lucknow 
Panditji’s condition and courage had assured 
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every body that Panditji would successfully 
recover from the illness. Only yesterday I 
told Pandit Molilal “II you ijain health, then I 
will have my Swaraj^ 

Pandit Motilal replied smilingly ^^Swarajya Ims 
already been achieved. When sixty thousand 
men, women and rhildrcn have made splendid 
sacrifices, when i^eoplc have patiently borne 
Jarkis and bullets, what else but Sivarajya can be 
the result?” 

Panditji had a \'cry hiqh soul and i)crfect peace 
of mind. I am sorry last nig'ht 1 could not 
talk to him, but Mrs. Nehru who was by his 
side told me tliat it was (rod's si)ccial favour 
that Panditji was hoard rccitin:^ sacred qnyatri 
mantra, last iiiqht. 

Panditji was not a blind follower of relijjion and 
sometimes he used to make fun of religion; 
because he was o])])(;sed to the fraud that had 
crept into religion. Sometimes Panditji felt an- 
noyed at religious fraud but I knew well that 
Panditji was a believer in i)od and last evening: 
he was continuously reciting the lovely name 
Rama, He never uttered a sigh of grief or j)ain. 
It was a lesson to all those who wanted to be 
truly religious. Panditji has by his sacrifice 
purified himself. M^’self and others should 
also be purified in the same j^a/na, Panditji 
had offered himself, his only son, his daughter- 
in-law, son-in-law and his all at the altar of 
the motherland. 

It is your duty to take a sacred vow which may 
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enable India to achieve success in ha: resolve. 
India has taken a vow which has today moved 
the whole world and has attracted world-wide 
attention. It is India’s resolve to attain 
complete independence by non-violence and 
truth as the only weapon. The world is 
watching the great experiment anxiously. You 
must take a vow to make it a complete success. 
I pray to God to bless us with strength 
enough to achieve success in the mission. 

Pandit Malaviya’s address 

Pandit M.ndanmohan Malaviya then delivered a 
touching speech : — 

He said tliat, when their hearts were full of the 
sentiment so beautifully described by Mahatma 
Gandhi, he could not add anything to it. 

The speaker was a school-mate of Pandit Motilal 
and their friendship dated back to the time 
when they were eight years old. He was sorry 
that he was not present at Lucknow by the 
death bed of his friend, but his son was there. 
In spite of Mahatmaji’s advice to take cour- 
age, his heart was not in his control and he 
felt shocked with grief. 

Pandit Motilal was a great hero, he was an embodi- 
ment of s.acrifice. His sacrifice was unrivalled 
in its own way. So were the sacrifices of 
Lokmanya, Deshbandhu Das, Lajpatrai in 
their own way. 

Pandit Motilal was a master of all tlie qualities 
that make a man great His courage, sacri- 
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fice, patriotism and generosity had all les- 
sons for them. His one and only desire was 
to see Mother India enjoy complete indepen- 
dence and he urged people not to take rest 
till it was achieved. He wanted India to enjoy 
the same freedom as other countries enjoyed 
in their home. Unless this was achieved, 
Indians could not stand erect before the world. 
They must not forget that anxiety for freedom 
which was responsible for the death of Panditji. 
Love for complete Independence had sent him 
to jail, and jail life hastened his death. 

Proceeding, Pandit Malaviya emi}hasised the necc:;- 
sity for attaining Puma Stvaraj, If there was 
deficiency in Swaraj by even so little as 
a piece of rice, then it was not Puma S oaraj, 
1 'audit Motilal Eought for complete Swaraj^ and 
this had hastened his end. 

When I^indJt Motilal had stepped into his car on 
his departure for Lucknow he said par ki 
(on this side or that) meaning that either 
he would survive or die. 

The national struggle, Pandit Malaviya proceeded, 
had shown that in 1930 Swaraj had bee>i estab- 
lished. Peo])le had shown that they could no5 
be governed against their will. 

The soul of Pandit Motilal still survived. Pandit 
Jawaliarlal was the second soul of Paiiiil 
Motilal Nehru and Pandit Malaviya prayed to 
God to give the same strength and determi- 
nation to Pandit Jawaharlal which had distin- 
guished his father. Let them take a vow that 
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until they got Swaraj they would not rest 
satisfied. 

Pandit Malaviya proceeding said that nationalism 
was the foundation of true Swaraj, Let them 
forget sectional differences and establish 
cordial relations between different communi- 
ties. All India was plunged in sorrow over 
the death of Pandit Motilal Nehru, which 
bliowcd what great strides India had taken on 
the road towards national consciousness. Let 
them undergo whatever sacrifices are neces- 
sary. Boycott of foreign cloth is nothing. 
Let them resolve to sacrifice life itself for the 
attainment of pfirn-i \tvaraj. Before they de- 
parted from the shore of the Ganges let them 
take this vow. 


I hate the word 'Indianisa- 
tion* from the bottom of my 
heart. We are in India and 
there is no question about 
Indianisation. What India 
wants first is to get rid of Eu- 
ropeanisation of the Army.” 

Pandit Motilal Nehru. 




CHAPTER III. 

THE SHRADH CEREMONY AND MOTILAL DAY 


In pursuance of the directions of Mahatma (Gandhi, 
Sunday, the 15th February, 1931, the day fixed for the 
performance of the tenth day shradh ceremony of 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, was observed as ‘Motilal Day’ 
throughout the length and breadth of India. 

Allahabad 

At Allahabad there wa.s a complete suspension of 
business particularly in Hindu (luarters. The occasion 
co-incided with the Shiva Ratri festival, when the 
Hindus generally observe fast ; many persons kept a 
fast on the day on account of the ceremony. 

Messes in several students’ hostels were rdtogether 
closed in the morning. 

The Sradh 

The first .•/'/<’« i oblations were offered to the .spirit 
of the late Pandit Motilal Nehru by his .son Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru on Sund.ay morning at the Sangam 
and in the afternoon the public carried on the pro- 
gramme laid down by Maliatma Gandhi for the cele- 
bration of the Motilal Day. 

Afternoon’s Procession 

% 

At about 1 2-30 p. m. a procession was organised in 
{ front of the Khaddar Bhandar and it marched to the 
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hund at the river bank where a public meeting was 
held just below the b Strict silence was observed 
by the processionists during their march and they 
proceeded to the b rn in rows of two in a remarkably 
orderly fashion keeping to the left of the road. 

An overwhelming majority of the processionists 
were clad in Khaddar. While the procession was on 
march many people were seen hurrying to the meet- 
ing jdace on vehicles or on foot, and by 3 p. lu., the 
time fixed for the meeting, thousands of people 
assembled below the '• 

Tho Meeting on the Bund 

I itnctnaliy at 3 p. m. Mahatma Cxandhi arrived at 
the meelin^: in comi)any with, among others, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and took 
his seat on the rostrum. 

Amon-! those on the were Pandit and Mrs. 
Jaw.aharlal, .Mrs. Naidu, Mr. Rajagopalachari, Mr. 
and Mrs. P.mdit, Miss Krishna Nehru, Mr. Pattabhi 
Scetaram ivya, Mr. Mathunadas Tricuuiji, Dr. .Syed 
Mahmud, .Mr. Pnrushottamdas Taudon and Sardar 
Narmada Prasad Sint^h. 

After .1 .song Manlana Abul Kalam Azad took the 
chair. 

The Pledge 

The chairman proceeded immecliatelv with the 
m.aiu business of the meeting, n.unely, calling upon 
the audience to take a vow for the achievement of 

P«r«<i y; a work for which Pandit M)inil Nehrti 

lived and died, an-I the chairman therefore asked 
Mr. Pnrushottamdas Tandon, the president of the 
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provincial Congress Committee, to move the resolu- 
tion embodying the vow prescribed by Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

Mr. Tandon after expldning the text of the pledge 
invited the audience to repeat it word for word. 
The people assembled at the meeting took the 
vow, with a view to commemorate the great sacrifices 
of the late Pandit Motilal Nehru, to do greater work 
than they had hitherto done, in order to attain Puma 
Swaraj early. 

Immediate Programme 

Mr. Tandon next pointed out from a printed pro- 
gramme tlie kind of work, which people should do in 
the struggle for Swaraj ; giving up the use of liquor 
and drugs and peaceful picketing of liquor and drug 
shops until legislation was enacted against their use ; 
boycott of foreign cloth and picketing of foreign cloth 
shops; spinning and use of handspun Khadi, and 
dedication of some part of one’s income to the cause 
of the nation. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s Speech 

Mahatma Gandhi spun with a as he sat at 
the meeting. 

Addressing the meeting he said it was a belief 
entertained in all religions that a person’s soul never 
dies and the ihradh ceremony was performed with a 
*view to give peace to the deceased’s soul. A person 
generally does not leave his body without a single 
desire. Some desire is always left in him unfulfilled. 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, died with a longing for Swaraj. 
It. was his constant wish that the entire country 
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should be free and the reins of her government should 
be in the hands of her own representatives, and that 
justice should be done to the poorest in this land, 
be they Hindus, Muslims, Christians, Parsis, or Sikhs. 
It therefore, struck him, that some such thing should 
be done that day as would be real shradk for giving 
peace to the soul of Pandit Motilal Nehru. He, there- 
fore, issued an appeal for the celebration of the 
memorial day. 

Proceeding Mahatma Gandhi said that a bath in 
the Ganges was no It certainly cleaned the 

body but purification of the inner selves could only 
be done by inward act. Such act was the pledge 
which they had just then taken. But it was useless 
if they did not act up to it They had to do someth- 
ing that would hasten the advent of Swaraj and that, 
they knew, would give peace to the soul of Pandit 
Molilal Nehru. He knew of thousands of people giv- 
ing their lives simply because of their anxiety not to 
break their pledges. Mahatma Gandhi hoped that 
the people who had taken the vow to work for the 
attainment of complete Swaraj would abide by their 
plcdi^es. 

M Uintina Gandhi also appealed to the people to 
continue their elTorts for bringing about Hindu- 
Mosiem unity, of the necessity of which he was 
remi’uled !>>’ the recent disturbances in sacred Kashi. 
Ho added that the attainment of Hindu-Muslim unity 
was also the mission of Pandit Motilal Nehru’s life, 
and it was Mahatma Gandhi’s conviction that if people 
combined to bring about that unity and attained it, 
other work for the attainment of Swaraj would become 
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rery easy. He had learned that Hindus and Muslims 
in Kashi were cutting each other’s throats. He did not 
want Swaraj at the expense of a single party. Neitlier 
lienor Pandit Motilal Nehru cared for Swaraj exclu- 
sively for Hindus or Muslims. Swaraj under which 
Hindus and Muslims and others could live togethci 
was the aim of his life. It was, therefore, a matter for 
great shame if either community committed excesses 
against the otlier. It would be appropriate if everT 
one in the audience took the pledge to promote com- 
munal unity. 

He added that in the course of the struggle they 
had lost Lokamanya Tilak, Hakim Ajmal Khan, 
Lala Lajpat Rat, Doshbandhu Das, and now Pandit 
Motilal Nehru was gone. It was time, therefore, that 
they did their duty and attained the goal for which 
these leaders had died. 

Maulana Azad 

Maulana Abul Kalam y\zad remarked that it 
any words could be cxpressel at that day’s silent 
meeting, they were those which were ex])ressed by 
Mahatma Gandhi and he did not wish to add 
anything to what had been said. Their longing for 
Swaraj had been amply expressed and the work oi 
carrying out the pledge taken remained to be done. 
It was the belief of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad that 
the attainment of Swaraj, which was so dear to Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, would be a matter of no distant date 
if they carried out the work in confonnity with the 
solemn pledge they had taken. 

• The meeting then came to a close and the gatherinp 
dispersed. 
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Bombay 

‘Motilal Day’ was observed at Bombay in accordance 
with the programme chalked out by Gandhiji. As per ' 
instructions a large number of citizens observed fast, 
while some others who were religiously-minded com- 
menced their fast by taking sea baths early in the 
morning. A hartal also was observed with the excep- 
tion of a few Mahomedan and Khadi shops which 
remained open. Congress workers and volunteers 
hawked hand-spun Khadi during the morning. 

The regular programme of the day commenced 
with a mammoth silent procession at 3 p. m. which 
started from Azad Maidan and after passing the 
important thoroughfares terminated at Choupatti 
sands. The procession was led by Mr Koladkar, 
president, and other members of the ‘War council’ as 
also by Messrs. Nariman, Munshi and others. A 
monster meeting was held at Choupatti at 5 p. m. 
whereat Mr. Koladkar paid glowing tributes to Pandit 
Motilal Nehru in the course of a brief speech and 
read the following pledge which was repeated by the 
audience: 

We, assembled in this meeting for commemorating 
the great and noble sacrifices of the late rever- 
ed Motilal Nehru, hereby solemnly resolve to 
dedicate ourselves more fully than hitherto to 
the cause of the country so as to hasten the 
advent of Purna Swaraj, 

A similar procession and meeting were held 
simultaneously in the mill area. 
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Lahore 

‘Motilal Day’ was observed at Lahore with a partial 
J/trf'J and procession. A lari*ely-attended public 
meeting was held outside the Moti Gate. Ladies 
predominated in the procession. The programme 
laid down by the Congress Working Committee was 
gone through. 

Madras 

The ‘Motilal D ly’ celc])rations commenced at M'ulras 
in the mornin^Mii the Gokhale Hall with a crowded 
meeting of stu lents at which a do/:en speakers paid 
tributes to Pandit Motilal Nehru’s sacrifice and exhort- 
ed the audiena* to sign the Swadeshi pledges which 
were distributed in lar<ge numbers. Miss Kanieswar- 
iiiall, president of the hkist (rodavari Congress Com- 
mittee, presi led. 

A big procession was taken out in the afternoon to 
the High Conn, beach where a i)ul>lic in jeting w is held 
to take the ])led ge as laid down in the prograiuiiie. 

Calcutta 

Complete hartal was observed in the city in a 
peaceful manner and in every (luarter of the city the 
streets wore a deserted ap]>earaiic:*. hVom midday 
people of all ages and of all shades of opinion began 
to assemble in every Park both in Northern and 
Soutlicni section of the city and in all the Parks 
Pandit Motil iTs portrait was placed under a huge 
tri-coloured :ln and flowers and garlands were 
ofTcred with utmost solemnity. 

From centre people proceeded to join the 

main proas* 3, *11 on its way to the Maidan to attend 
the manui.o{h meeting there. 
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The meeting: was announced to be held at 3-24 p. m. 
{Calcutta Time) at the base of the Ocliterlony Monu- 
ment under the presidency of Sj. J. M. Sen Gupta. 
I/Ong: before the announced time people of all ag:es 
began to pour in from different quarters of the 
city and almost half of the space in front of the 
Ochterlony Monument was practically filled up. It 
is estimated that over a lakh of people assembled on 
the Maidan. 

Then punctually at 3-24 p. m. Sj. Sen Gupta read 
out the pledge every word of which was repeated by 
the vast crowd. 

After the pledge had been read out and accepted 
by the meeting, the vast concourse stood up in silence 
for full five minutes, in accordance with the instruc- 
tions of Sj. Sen Gupta. 

With a simple waving of the hand by Sj. Sen Gupta 
the huge congregation resumed its seat and then dis- 
persed peacefully in obedience to his instructions. 


“There is no terrible meaning 
in the word ‘‘Revolution*’ 
other than what is found in an 
ordinary dictionaiy. It is after 
alia very simple word We 
are all peaceful revolution- 
aries. We want, frankly, re- 
volution, of course, not ac- 
companied by violence. Times 
without number we have said 
that we want a bloodless re- 
volution.’* 

Pandit Motilal Nehru. 




CHAPTER IV 

FEEUNG IN THE COUNTRY 


Messages of Condolence 

Among: the thousands of messages of condolence 
that were sent to the widow and son of late l^andit 
Motilal on receipt of the sad news of his death, S(*nie 
are given below : 

His Excellency the Viceroy 

The Private Secretary to Ilis Kxcellency the 
Viceroy has sent the following telegram to Mrs. 
Motilal Nehru, Allahabad 

The Viceroy and Lady Irwin greatly regret to 
learn the sad news of your husband’s death and send 
you and your family a message of most sincere sym- 
pathy in your sorrow. 


Deeply grieved to receive the sad news. The 
whole country mourns Panditji’s death. The nation 
can never forget his unequalled record of service and 
sacrifice in the cause of national freedom. His 
absence specially at the present juncture is an irrepar- 
able loss to India. Every Indian heart goes out to 
you in your great bereavement. Convey my most 
heartfelt condolences to the whole family. 

Vallavbhai Patel 
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Nation joins weeping with you in mourning the 
loss of your father and nation’s father. 

J. M. Sen Gupta. 


Nation grieves your heroic father’s loss. My 
family mourns. 


Prof. Nripendra Ch. Banerjee. 


Sudden passing away of revered Punditji strikes 
me dumb. Pray Almighty grant peace to his soul 
and solace to you. 

Kaviraj Syamadas Bachaspati. 


Deeply grieved at great national calamity ; 
heartfelt condolence. 


» '.auaiiath Sen. 


Please accejit the deep and sincere sympathy of 
the people of Calcutta in your terrible bereavement 

S. K. Basu (Deputy Mayor, Calcutta.) 


Mr. C. Vijayaraghav Achariar has wired to Pandit 
Jawaharlal expressing deep sorrow and deploring 
the loss of the great leader at a critical period of the 
country’s history. 


Sir Hugh Cocke, leader of the European group in 
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the Assembly, sent the fcllowing^ telegram to Mrs. 
Motilal Nehru : — 

“The European group in the Legislative Assembly 
send you their deepest sympathy in your bereave- 
ment, and mourn the loss of a most respected former 
comrade in the Assembly.” 


From Rajas and Maharajas 

Telegrams from Rajas and Maharajas include those 
from his Highness tlie (iaikwar and Maharani of 
Baroda, his Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthala, 
Raja of Santosh and Raja of Kollengode. 

From Congress Leaders 

Amongst telegrams from distinguished leaders of 
the Congress the following may me mentioned : Mrs. 
Kasturbai (Gandhi, Mrs. C. R. Das, Begum Sahib 
Mohamed Ali, Mrs. Lajpat Rai, Mrs. Urmila Devi, 
Mrs. Santanam, Mrs. Hansa Mehta, Mrs. Aiiibalal 
Sarabhai, Mrs. Nargis and IVrin Cai)taiii, Maulana 
Shaukat Ali, Mr. and ]Mrs. Tyabji, Mr. Nariman, Mr. 
and Mrs. Munshi, Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, vSardar Sardul 
Singh Caveeshar, Syt. Ancy, Pandit India, Syt. 
Shankarlal Banker, Mr. and Mrs. Salmi, Mr. Nalini 
Sarkar, Syt. Matlniradas Tricumji, Syt. Hardikar, 
Messrs. Rangaswami Iyengar and Rrelvi, Meerut 
prisoners, Miss Kbiirslied Nawraoji, Messrs. Manilal, 
Ramdas and Devdas (iandhi, Dr. Kanuga, Darbar 
Gopaldas and Mrs. Clopal Das and Amritlal Seth, 
(the last eight from Sabarraati jail). 
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From otiier Leaders 

Amongst the distinguished names of leaders of 
other parties may be mentioned; Right Hon’ble 
Srinivasa Sastri, Maharaja Saheb of Mahmudabad, Mr. 
Jinnah, Syt. Jayakar, Sir C. Setalvad, Sir M. Viswes- 
waraya, Sir C. P. Ramaswami Iyer, Syt. Subbaroyan, 
Syt. Natrajan, Syt. N. M. Joshi, Munshi Iswar Saran, 
Syt. Ambalal Sarabhi, Syt Sachchidananda Sinha, Sir 
Ali Im^, Dr. P. C. Roy, Mr. J. R. D. Tata, Mr. Chagla, 
Mr. Oinwala, Syt. Lalji Naranji, Syt. Shantikuinar 
Narottom, Mr. Ilorniman, Mr. Motilal Roy, Syt 
Raghuvir Singh, Mr. Sri Ram, Mr. George Joseph, 
Dr. and Mrs. Row and Mr. Savarkar. 


Rabindranath observes Havishya 

Poet RabindraNath Tagore has taken “Havish- 
yanna” to-day (Feb. 7) and desired the .students of the 
Vishwabharati ^so to do likewise in token of mourn- 
ing and respect for the late Pandit Motilal Nehru. 
He thinks this a better method of showing respect 
to the Illustrious Deceased than closing the institu- 
tions. 


The Country in Mourning 

The whole country was plunged in mourning at 
the news of Pandit Motilal’s passing away, ^here 
were condolence meetings, pro.;essions, hartals all 
over India. We record below the scenes in some of 
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the more important cities and the resolutions of con- 
dolence in some important public bodies. 

Congress Working Committee 

The Working Committee of the Congress meeting 
at Allahabad adopted the following resolution on 
February 13, 1931. 

This meeting of the Working Committee places 
on record its deep sorrow at the death of Pandit 
Motilal Nehru whose counsel was a source of strength 
to all Congress workers ; whose noble sacrifice was 
an inspiration to the ease loving and whose courage 
was a solvent for the weakness of the weak. This 
meeting:* conveys its respectful condolence to Srimati 
Swaniprani and other members of the family. 

Legislative Assembly 

The normal agenda before the Assembly was not 
taken up on Monday, Feb. 9, 1931, and Sir George 
Rainy, Leader of the Ifouse, moved a condolence 
resolution on Pandit Motilal Nehru’s death. Express- 
ing sorrow and grief of the Government of India, and 
associating with it His Majesty’s Secretary of State, he 
said : “We have met to-day under a shadow of grief 
that India has suffered by the removal of Pandit 
Motilal Nehru who, for the last ten yeans, held the 
foremost place in the public life of the country.** 

“Of his policy and achievement, this is not the day 
to speak. So far as he is concerned the chapter i.s 
closed and the records are sealed up to await the 
judgment of the historians, but that he will fill a large 
space in the historians’ pages none of us can doubt 
However the value of his work may be a.ssessed, no 
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one will question his whole-hearted devotion to the 
interests of India as he conceived them or impute to 
to him any motive other than an unsparing desire to 
serve his country. 

“There are many in this House who can speak of 
Pandit Motilal Nehru from a greater degree of 
intimacy than I could claim. He had a personality 
which impressed itself on the most unobservant 
Eminent as a lawyer, eminent as a speaker and in the 
first rank as a political leader, he could not but take 
the foremost place wherever he might be, whether 
within these walls or outside them. The quickness 
of his intellect, his skill in debate, his adroitness as a 
tactician and his strength of purpose rendered him 
a formidable adversary in controversy. These 
qualities were there for all to see, but he had other 
qualities which lent distinction to his character in 
private life as well as in politics, and it is these I 
myself often recall. An endaring courtesy, ready 
sense of liumour, freedom from malice and bitterness 
and a wide and deep culture rendered him unrivalled 
as a host and the most charming of companions. Wc 
.shall not again see in this House his well remembered 
figure, but we shall often recall that exquisite fitness 
of attire which aptly symbolised the clean fighter 
and the great gentleman and that impressive face, 
deeply lined and careworn, on which character and 
intellect were so deeply imprinted. 

“On behalf of the Government of India, Mr. 
President, I have tried to say something of what is 
in our minds and hearts, and I am authorised to say 
that His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India desires 
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to be associated witli our expression of regret and 
sorrow. I believe it would be in accordance with the 
wishes of everyone in this House, Mr. President, that 
you convey to the family of the deceased our deep 
sympathy in their bereavement.” 

Sir Harisingh Gour, on behalf of the Nationalists, 
requested the House to adjourn as a mark of respect 
to the memory of the leader who had sacrificed his 
life and liberty to the service of his Motherland* 
India was poorer by the death of Pandit Motilal 
who after a brilliant career a:> a lawyer, dedicated tlie 
rest of his life and fought the b'i<*tle of India as a 
clean fighter. It was he who sowed the .seed of the 
Round Table Conference, but, unfortunately, he did 
not live to reap the harvest 

Mr. Mahomed Yakub, on behalf of the Indepen- 
dents, regmded Pandit Motilal’s (]s\ath as a national 
calamity. Misfortunes never came single for, after 
Mahomed Ali, it was Motilal Nehru. In the wfjrds 
of the poet: “Never will die a man who;c heart was 
breathing with the life of his Motherland and his 
name will always live in letters of gold.” Pandit 
Motilal combined in him both Muslim and Hindu cul- 
ture and if ever there was one who could have solved 
the Hindu-Muslim question amicably, it was he. 

Sir Hugh Cocke, on behalf of the I^iiropcan group, 
felt it a privilege to be associated in the tribute to a 
great man and in the desire for the adjournment of 
the House out of respect to his memory. It was sad 
that Pandit Motilal left them at this particular ti:ue— 
Motilal, who fought for India’s attainment of her 
proper place in the comity of nations. 
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The Raja of Kollengode, on behalf of the land- 
owners’ group felt sure that Pandit Motilal’s natnc 
would live in history as the maker of modern India. 
Their consolation lay in the fact that Motilal was able 
to witness the dawn of a new era of great promise. 

Mr. T. R. Phookun, as a friend of Pandit Motilal, 
said that the latter was the hero of a thousand battl 
and that his spirit would inspire them to victory. 

Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmed said that Pandit Motilal 
brought life and dignity to the Assembly and his 
efforts to bring about Hindu Moslem unity were the 
outstanding features of his life. 

Mr. Amarnath Dutt said that he was one who sat 
at the feet of Pandit Motilal to learn political wisdom 
in the Assembly and, as such, he felt that, in the death 
of his late leader, one of the brightest stars had fallen 
from the firmament of Indian nationalism. 

Mr. Yamin Khan said that the late Pandit had the 
largest following amongst the Miissalraans of the 
United Provinces and enjoyed the confidence of every 
community. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer stated that, in the case of Pandit 
Motilal, it might be truly said that “the good that 
men do will live after them and the evil is oft cre- 
mated vrith their bones.” 

Sir Ibrahim Rahimtullah, the President, associated 
himself with the observations of the previous speakers 
on this mournful occasion and said that it was most 
unfortunate that Pandit Motilal should have been 
taken away at the present juncture in the history of 
the Motherland when his services would have been 
most invaluable. Agreeably to the wishes of the 
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House, he promised to convey the messag^e of con- 
dolence to the bereaved family. 

As it was the g^eneral desire that the House should 
adjourn without transactingr business as a tribute to 
the memory of the departed leader, he accordingly 
adjourned the Assembly. 

Calcutta Corporation 

The Calcutta Corporation adjourned its special 
meeting on Monday 0th Feby. as a mark of respect to 
the memory of Pandit Motilal Nehru. 

The following^ resolution was adopted in the 
meeting all standing : — 

(I) The Corporation of Calcutta place on record 
their deej) and profound sorrow and sense of incalcul- 
able loss at the sad demise of Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
one of the foremost leaders in India’s struggle for 
freedom whose unique self-renunciation and far- 
sighted statesmanship have so largely shai>ed her 
recent political history and have quickened the 
realisation of her God-appointed destiny. 

(ii) The Corporation recall with melancholy pride 
his close and intimate associations with this city 
which served as the venue of some of his momentous 
endeavours for the emancipation of his country and 
was honoured with the privilege of offering him rest 
and comfort in tlie evening of his glorious life. 

(iii) The Corporation desire that an expression of 
their sincere and respectful condolence and sympathy 
be conveyed to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and the 
other members of the bereaved family. 

In moving the resolution Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy 
did not want to say anything, coming, as he did, from 
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the death-bed of Pandit Motilal Nehru except adding 
that Panditji who is dead would live in spirit in 
India. 

Mr. Sachindra Nath Mookerjee who seconded the 
resolution observed ^Pandit Motilal has lived a great 
life, fought a great fight and has at last died a great 
death — a death to be coveted by princes among men. 
He is destined to join the band of the immortals — 
the band of those who arc conquerors of death.” 

^Ir. Yakub in a.ssociaHng himself wdth the resolu- 
tion said “We Moslems of India can ill afford to lose 
men like Maul ana Mahamniad Ali and Pandit Motilal 
Nehru in this hour of national crisis. 

We do hoi)e on Panditii’s ashes shall rise a monu- 
ment — a temjdc in which the two sons of India, 
Hindu and Moslem, will together worship their 
Mother.” 

Tlie Deputy Alayor in reference to Pandit MotilaPs 
parting mcssa'je to Ilenga! said the pcoide of Bengal 
wouhl l)est .show their respect lo him if they i'ollowed 
the message to the latter, —if thev could bring in their 
midst tlic happy return of the day when Deslibandhu 
lived, when tiiere was no division and difference 
among them. 

Calcutta 

All Calcutta was stricken with grief when the 
stunning news of the passing away of Pandit Motilal 
Nehru rcachcvl the city. Shops were immediately 
closed : business <iuarters presented a deserted 
appearance : scholars and professors left their class- 
room : the National Flag was half-masted and the 
city lay quiet under the burden of a great grief. 
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An impressive ceremony was witnessed in the 
Sradhanand Park in the afternoon when a record 
crowd gathered to pay homai[»c to the memory of the 
great patriot. Sj. J. M. Sen-Gupta presided over 
the vast assemblage. A well-decorated portrait of 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, placed on a profusely decorated 
bier, was brought in procession to the meeting. A 
very larf>e number of ladies was present. Every inch of 
space in the spacious park was occupied long before 
the scheduled time, thousands that came late crow- 
ding the streets and footpaths and the balconies and 
windows of the houses round about the park. 

Prominent among those present were : Pt. Syam- 
suiidar Chakravarti, Moiilaua Abul Kalam A7.ad, Sri- 
jukta Nelie Sen-Gupta, Srijukla Urmila Devi, Miss 
Jyotirmayce Ganguly, Srijukta Mohini Devi, Mr. T. C. 
Goswanii, Dr. J. N. Maitra, Dr. J.Al. Das Gupbv, Sj. 
Parada ITasamia Pain, Sj. Kiraii Sankar Roy, Sj. 
Purubhottam Roy, Sj. Dalit Mohan Das, and Sj. Suresh 
Chandra Majumdar. 

Addressing the vast gatliering from a raised plat- 
form Sj. j. M. Sen Gupta told them the stunning 
news of the passing away of tlu* great leader at 
Lucknow oil P'riday morning, it was but fit and 
proper that when the nation had not yot been able 
to perform the last rites of its b-loved loader, no 
speeches should be made at tliat rueetiiig but that 
tljey should pray in solemn silence to the Almighty 
God for the restful repose of the great soul and prav 
for the success of the nation’s struggle in which 
'Panditji laid down his life. 

Sj. Sen Gupta then asked the gathering to stand 
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Up and pray in silence for full five minutes for the 
peace cf the soul of the great patriot 

In obedience to Sj, Sen Gupta’s direction the vast 
concourse stood up in solemn silence. For full five 
minutes there was pin-drop silence. For full five 
minutes countless hearts put themselves in com- 
munion with the Giver of all gfood to grant peace 
to the great soul. For full five minutes the vast 
gathering composed of men and women, rich and 
poor, Hindus and Mahomedaiis, offered their silent 
and heartfelt i)rayers for peace of the great leader. 

After the lapse of five minutes Sj. Sen Gupta 
moved the following resolutions which were unani- 
mously adopted. 

1. This meeting of the citizens of Calcutta records 
its feeling of profound grief and loss at the death of 
Pandit Motilal Nehru and deeply condoles with his 
widow and his son and other members of his family 
in their great bereavement. 

2. This meeting puts on record its deep sense of 
appreciation of the invaluable si^rvices of the late 
Pandit Motilal Nehru to the nation and to the cause 
of the national struggle for Freedom, and grate- 
fully acknowledges its irredeemable debt to the great 
leader, fighter and patriot in whose mind his country 
and his people continued to hold the foremost place 
till almost the moment of his death. 

3. This meeting expresses its sense of the irre- 
parable loss wliich the nation has sustained in Pandit 
Motilal Nehru’s death at the present crisis of the 
national struggle. 

4. This meeting resolves that a copy of these 
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resolutions be sent to M 
Lai Nehru. 

Sj. Sen Gupta then 

their assent to the resolutions by standing up. The 
entire gathering then stood up and the resolutions 
were declared carried unanimously. 

Bombay 

Glowing tributes to the “burning and unparallel- 
ed” patriotism and sacrifices of Pandit Molilal Nehru 
were paid by prominent Hindu and Muslim leaders 
at a mammoth meeting held this evening at the 
Azad Maidan to mourn the Pandit’s death. The 
meeting was representative of all classes communities 
and all shades of political opinion. The most pro- 
minent among those present were Sir Purshotlamdas 
Thakurdas, who moved the condolence resolution, 
Sir Chunilal Mehta, Sardar SuHman, Mr. Ilusseinbhoy 
Lalji, Mayor of the Bombay Corporation, Dr. G. 
Deslimukli, Sir Prabhashaukar Patlan, Dr. Sayyad 
Molimed, general secretary, All-India Congress 
Committee, Mr. Jairamdas Doulatrani, Mr. K. M. 
Munshi, Mr. K. F, Nariman and Mr. S. A. Brelvi editor 
of the “Bombay Chronicle”. 

Sardar Vallavbhai Patel, who presided over the 
meeting in the course of his speecli, said that the 
death of Pandit Motilal Nehru had deprived the 
nation of its able Commander-in-Chief, under whom 
the speaker had the honour of being an humble 
soldier. It was a joy for him to serve under such an 
able Commander, whose services to the country 
during the last nine months were more than what 
they were during the rest of his life. 
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Concluding:, Sardar Vallavbhai exhorted the 
audience to prove their fidelity and loyalty to their 
departed leader by completing the work which he 
left unfinished. 

Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas then moved the 
following resolution “This public meeting of the 
citizens of Bombay place on record their profound 
grief at the lamentable demise of Pandit Motilal 
Nehru the beloved leader of the people and the stead- 
fast patriot, who had guided with courage and wisdom 
the counsels of the nation at a critical period in its 
history and who, having undergone the utmost 
sacrifices atid sufiering in the cause of the country, 
passed away in the services of his motherland. Tliis 
meeting further conveys its heartfelt condolences to 
Mrs. Motilal Nehru, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and 
other members of the family in their sad bereave- 
ment” 

Moving the rc.solutiou Sir Purshottamdas referri^d 
to the Pandit’s able work in the Assembly and 
declared that it Avould re.iiam as a monument left by 
tiie Pandit even after IiidLi had attained Swaraj and 
had a regular j)arliamc!itary system of CTOvermiieat. 
Concluding he said that the Pandit was a clean 
fighter, who never liit below the belt, which made 
even his opponents admire him. 

Dr. Sayvad Mohmed, in seconding the resolution 
reierred lo his clo.se contact with the Pandit’s family 
and regrctteJl his having come to Bombay and missed 
the opportunity of being by his bedside at the last 
moment. 

After several other speakers had spoken support- 
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ing the resolution and paying tribute to the Pandit 
for his services and sacrifices the meeting unani- 
mously adopted the resolution all standing. 

The Bombay Municipal Corporation adjourned its 
meeting today, without transacting any business, in 
honour of the sad demise of Pandit Motilal Nehru. 
A number of Municipal Councillors, including the 
President paid glowing tributes to Pandit's “unparal- 
leled and burning patriotism” and characterised his 
death at this juncture as “the greatest crisis in the 
history of the Motherland”. 

Delhi 

Striking tributes were paid to the memory of 
Pandit Motilal Nehru at a public meeting last evening 
(0th Feby.) in Delhi held in the (Jandhi Ground. Mr. 
Asafali said,Pandit Motilal had left a gap in the ])ublic 
life which it would not be easy to fill. Mr. Abdul Jail 
Khan .ippealed to the Muslims and the Hindus to 
sink their diflcrences as a tribute to the dei)arted 
leader. 

Mr. Rajagopalachariar said, “We are in the loidst 
of one of the greatest moral victories of the age but 
to humble us in our pride (Jod has given us a blow 
of the greatest magnitude. Mahatma (iandhi may 
be a greater man but if I were asked for a king I 
would have chosen Motilal.” 

Speaking at the dinner of the Delhi Rotary Club 
Mr. Arthur Moore, M.L,.A., said he had not known 
any man in India who had so endeared himself to his 
political opponents or whom they would more will- 
ingly have had on their side. 

The Delhi Bar Association passed a resolution 

4 
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recording deep sense of sorrow and grief at the sudden 
and untimely death of Pandit Motilal Nehru one of 
the most distinguished leaders of the Bar and uni- 
versally recognised champion of independence in 
India. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay, leader of the European group 
in the second and third .Assembly, who arrived last 
night from Calcutta, regretted the loss of a great soul. 

Lahore 

A huge black flag procession more than 30,000 
people participating, all bareheaded, was taken out 
this afternoon to mourn the death of Pandit Motilal. 
About 5000 ladies who formed the vanguard of the 
l)rocession which was a mile long joining. A large 
size of the photo of Ponditji which was profusely 
garlanded was carried in front followed by ladies who 
were singing pitiful mourning dirges. This was 
followed by Congress workers, volunteers and mem- 
bers of general i)ublic singing in a praise of the 
various qualities of head and heart of the departed 
great. As the i)rocession wended its course, it swelled 
in volume till when it emerged through the city 
walls, it looked like a seething mass of humanity. 
All balconies, house tops and everv place of vantage 
along the route was crowded. After parading the 
principal localities of the city the procession termi- 
nated at a public meeting outside the Mochi Gate 
presided over by Doctor Satyapal. A resolution was 
adopted recording country’s irreparable loss sustained 
bv his death. The meeting dispresed late in the 
evening. 

Everybody’s face who had gathered bespoke the 
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feeling that no greater calamity could befall tlie nation 
struggling for freedom. Before the evening the sad 
news penetrated into the distant mofussil places and 
the news agency and newspaper offices were kept 
busy for confirmation. 

Madras 

The citizens of Madras mustered in thousands at 
a public meeting at Tilakghat this evening to pay 
homage to the late Pandit Motilal. Mr. Nageswar 
Rao presided. The speakers included Mrs. Annie 
Besant, Mr. Alladi Krishnaswami Iyer, Advocate 
general, Dr. Subbaroyan, the ojiposition leader in the 
Madras Council, Mr. Yakub Hasan and others. All 
paidgiawi ng tributes to the Pandit and mourned liis 
death at this juncture as an incalculable and irrep.ir- 
able loss to India. 

The Madras Advocates Association at a meeting 
in the afternoon at the High Court buildings adopted 
a resolution on the motion of the Advocate (Icneral 
expressing deep sorrow. 

Patna 

A largely attended meeting of the citizens of 
Patna was held in the afternoon of the 6tli P'ebruary 
to express sorrow at the death of Pandit Motilal 
Nehru. 

Sir Ali Imam presiding said that to-day such 
anourning had befallen India in its poignancy and the 
loss was unparalleled. Such a person had i)a.sscd 
away, round whom all hopes were centred. The 
Pandit, he said, sacrificed his all for the cause of the 
country doing good to the people and the example 
that he had left of his highest and consuming patrio- 
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tism would never die and be an object lesson for 
them all. 

Continuing' the speaker said that at this juncture 
when big problems awaited settlement they needed 
him most. In order to perpetuate his memory it was 
their duty to carry on his work of doing good to the 
people, which was the object of his life, with greater 
vigour. Till India’s history remained, his achieve- 
ments would stand on its pages with letters of gold. 
As a mark of respect the audience kept standing for 
two minutes. A resolution was unanimously passed 
placing on record the sense of profound sorrow at the 
passing away of Pandit Motilal Nehru, who by his 
phenomenal energy, surpassing talents, indomitable 
courage and above all great self-sacrifice, rendered 
the most invaluable services to the cause of India’s 
national progress. The meeting also conveyed its 
rcs])cctful condolences to Mrs. Motilal Mehru, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru and other members of the family 
and its deepest sympathy in their bereavement. 


“So many empires have gone 
down for having ignored the 
people's vrill; and now the Bri- 
tish Impire is ignoring In- 
dia's will and I say that the 
day of reckoning is not very 
far.” 

Pandit Motilal Nehru. 



CHAPTER V 
LEADERS’ TRIBUTE 


It is a tremendous loss that the country has ever 
sustained. 


Mahatma Gandhi. 


Pandit Motilal Nehru left us the Legacy of 
Unconquered Spirit in the Hour of India’s Spiritual 
Triumph. 

Let the great sorrow of India for the death of 
her noble son find a great fulfilment in her life. 

Rabindranatli Tagore 


I am deeply grieved to hear that my life-long 
esteemed friend Pandit Motilal Nehru has passed 
away. It is a national calamity that he has been 
removed from our midst at a time when the cotmtry 
stood most in need of his courageous and able 
guidance. 

He was an illustrious son of the motherland. He 
has earned the glory of having died fighting for the 
freedom of the country and bravely fighting even the 
prolonged cruel illness, which most oppressed him 
during the last few days of his life. The motherland 
has every reason to be proud of him. There will be 
deep sorrow felt over the whqle length and breadth of 
the country such as has been felt sddom before. My 
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heart goes out in respectful sympathy to the respected 
old Mrs. Motilal Nehru, who was already too much 
broken down by continuous suffering of her husband 
and to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and the rest of the 
family in their great bereavement. I hope, however, 
their grief will be assuaged by the thought that the 
whole nation shares with them their deep sorrow.” 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 


One of India’s most loved and trusted leaders 
passed away from our earth this morning. We know 
that he has not really left us, his spirit remains with 
us to inspire his example and to stimulate and guide. 
He is not gone from us, though we lose sight of the 
body of the man we loved. 

Dr. Annie Besant. 


In the present distracted state of the public mind 
in India, it is hardly possible to correctly appraise the 
political work and worth of Pandit Motilal. I had 
known him for more than a quarter of a century and 
more intimately for twenty years. It need hardly be 
said that the school of nationalist politics which he 
represented was not my school and we differ very 
wildly in recent political activities. But whether one 
agreed with him or differetl from him, one could not 
fail to be impressed by two things in his life andi 
character. First, Pandit Motilal was a perfect gentle- 
pian in every sense of the term and next, he was, 
without doubt, one of the ablest advocates we had. 
His political advocacy was as powerful as his legal 
advocacy. In him, we have lost a great force in our 
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present public life. I see no one about us just now 
who can replace Pandit Motilal. DiflFerences of opinion, 
there must be among thoughtful men and ultimately 
he does not really count. It is through the conflicts 
of opinions and ideals that a public life of a country 
always develops. In this development of the con- 
temporary Indian politics, Pandit Motilal brought 
high intellectual gift, genuine patriotism which, 
though ardent, was never tainted by the least suspicion 
of racial hatred and a manner which always made 
his friends from among his political opponents. 

Though he had been called away in the fulness 
of his age, we are very much poorer to-day for his 
death. I am glad to have this opportunity of paying 
my humble tribute to his honoured memory. 

Pepin Chandra Pal. 


Pandit Motilal was d)ring by inches. And the 
process is complete to-day. Congress politics have 
received the most fatal blow when its future is big 
with grim but immense possibilities. 

Ten years ago when he entered virile nationalist 
politics he also accepted its implications as his sub- 
sequent conduct showed. That unuttered vow is now 
fulfilled. He is going to achieve by death what was 
begun by shedding his life-blood drop by drop at the 
fag end of his days. 

Many are called but few are taken. The whole 
Nehru family have been called and taken. A family 
self-dedication as of King Dasarath has once more 
made instinct with fire the dry bones of the valley- 
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No wonder India shall again go the way of truth, 
freedom and immortality. 

Nachiketa wrested the supreme secret from God 
and glorified the sacrifice which his father had ini- 
tiated. And we have no doubt that such a magni- 
ficent role is reserved for the commissioned and 
worthy son and successor of the great national hero 
who, it is said, was baptized by him with the fire 
which has thus consumed him to holy embers. Cast 
in the mould of royalty Pandit Nehru has lived, ruled 
and died amidst the lamentations of a fifth of the 
world’s population — the envy of real crowned heads. 

This brief notice will be hardly complete without 
a reference to Mahatma Gandhi. Mahatmaji said 
that with his arms paralysed in incarcerated Das and 
Nehru he would be left roving like a mad man from 
one end of the country to the other. Both his arms 
have now been taken away by a Higher Power so that 
this stump of an ascetic may live to raise the pall that 
has temporarily fallen on Shebasadan and Ananda 
Bhawan and cause eternal sunshine of freedom to 
settle on their head. 

Pandit Syam Sunder Chakra varty. 


The shock is so great and fresh that it is difficult 
to appraise the calamity that has befallen the nation. 
The personal relationship was so intimate that 1 find 
it for the present a hopeless task to pay a proper 
tribute to one who killed himself as a General fight- 
ing to the last breath of his life even from his sick-bed 
for India’s freedom. While his body was ailing his 
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spirit and his brain were seen to be even clearer and 
keener than while he was in perfect health. And not 
a decision of first class national importance could be 
taken until to the moment of his death without his 
desire not only to take part in the discussion but to 
be a prominent party in the decision. Truly it can be 
said that he was a General who died fighting in the 
line of battle.” 

J. M. Sen Gupta. 

This is the darkest day in the century for India. 
Where shall we look for a .statesman like our dead 
leader ? Those of us who for decade were privileged 
to take share in the warfare of his political ascendancy 
in the charm of his magnificent life magnificently 
lived mourn the death of a leader who evoked the 
best in us evoked our love and our loyalty, our service 
and sacrifice. He died that others may live not as 
slaves but as free men. Let us be determined to be 
free. What other monument appropriate can we 
build to his great memory ? 

— Diwan Chanianlal. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru lived and died a fighter. 
No more glorious end could be desired for any 
General than lose his life in a gallant struggle. As 
he said himself few days before his death “I have 
fought the British Government. I will fight death 
itself”. All honour to this Great National Hero. 

Many know him as a great intellect, a powerful 
driving force, as a man born to impress all with his 
striking personality but few, perhaps, understood 
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what deep-seated affectionate nature he had for the 
country he loved and for the people he called his own. 
They will remember the Beloved Hero for a long 
time and follow his lead from the region of the 
unknown hereafter until Swaraj is attained. 

Dr. B. C. Roy. 


Pandit Motilal’s brilliant achievements in the 
field of law, and his great sacrifices have stirred the 
imagination of the people of India and have spread 
his great name and fame far and wide. There may 
be many of us here who may not agree with his 
political views. Pandit Motilal was truely great for 
tliey are great who do service. I had the privilege 
of his personal acquaintance when in 1914 I was in 
the Council of State and he was in the Legislative 
Assembly. He was a man of the most engaging 
I)ersonality. 

Justice Dwarkanath Mitter. 


All the magnificent gifts of Pandit Motilal Nehru’s 
spirit and intellect were fused in the flame of his 
matchless patriotism into a victorious martyrdom 
for the sake of India’s deliverance from bondage. 

Sarojini Naidu 


Pandit Motilal was aware of his failing health 
for some considerable time. In February last, when 
I examined him, I warned him and Pandit Jawaharlal 
of the serious condition, but Pandit Motilal told me 
that he could not spare himself and was prepared to 
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die in gaols. In the absence of Mahatma Gandhi and 
Pandit Jawaharlal, the whole burden of conducting 
the movement fell of him. There is not the least 
doubt that the strain hastened his end. His was a 
deliberate sacrifice in the service of the Motherland. 

Dr. M. A. Ansari 


So another great tragedy has taken place. Like 
the Pandava brothers Deshabandhu, Motilal Nehru, 
Ansari and Lajpat Rai had started on their pilgrimage 
to the promised land under the leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi. The memory is still fresh with us of how 
the great five had pressed on, heeding no obstacle, 
counting no costs and how we were convulsed with 
grief when death took its toll of the lives of Chitta- 
ranjan and Lala Lajpat. Hardly has our Motherland 
recovered her breath when the third great pilgrim 
of Freedom leaves us for his eternal home. The grief 
that has stricken us lies too deep for tears and beggars 
all our efforts at anything like an adequate utterance 
ofit. 

Pandit Motilal was the romantic hero of the party. 
A Prince not only among men and in his profession 
but also in his ways of living and moving about. His 
renunciation of all the secular joys of life and willing 
initiation into the hard Gandhi creed of self-denial 
and austerities, had taken India’s heart by storm from 
the very start, and the undeviating zeal the inflexible 
determination, the set-face and the firm tread with 
which he had walked along the hard pathway with 
his fellow-pilgrims to the last, had at every .step called 
forth his countrymen’s warmest love and admiration 
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and now alas he has left us struck by the cruel hand 
of death ; but thougfh his body be gfone, every one of 
us Indians, feels that his imperishable spirit remains 
with his country men as an immortal inspiration, call- 
ing to them unceasingly and every moment to live 
for the Motherland, to serve and save her and die for 
her, too when the call comes for that last ritual of 
life. 

B. C. Chatterjee. 

The nation had lost one of its grandest figures. 
His able guidance was never more wanted than now. 
It is a terrible stroke of ill luck for the people of India 
and it makes Gandhiji’s burden much heavier. 

C. Rajagopalachari. 

Inspite of Ills failing hcith and exhaustion Pandit 
Motilalji guided the affairs of the nation for the last 
nine months wuth wonderful courage and determina- 
tion, which will be a source of inspiration to his co- 
workers in the struggle for freedom. 

On Monday last I bade good-bye to Panditji at 
Allahabad. 1 w^'ls not quite hopeful of his recovery but 
I never thought that the calamity would come upon 
us so soon. Within the last ten years we lost Desha- 
bandhu Das, Hakim Ajinal Khan and I^ala Lajpat 
Rai, but the loss of Motilal Nehru is the heaviest blow 
to the present national struggle, because he is snat- 
ched away from us at a time when his presence i^ 
most needed. 

' In July last :his health was completely shattered. 
Only his wonderful will-power kept him going. His 
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arrest and jail life at such a critical stage of his health 
proved fatal. 

We have raised memorials for Lakamanya Tilak, 
Deshabandhu and Lajpat Rai and surely wc will like 
to do something worthy of Pandit Motilal Nehru too. 
But I would like to remind my countrymen that the 
best way to perpetuate his memory will be to carry 
on the fight for freedom to the end to v/liich he conse- 
crated his life. 

Maulaiia Abul Kalam Azad 


Pandit Motilal’s gifts for negotiation were great 
India mourned the loss of one whose part in the 
framing of the new constittition would undoubtedly 
have been dynamic and significant 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Iyer. 


The loss was irreparable. 

Dewan Bahadur T. Rangacliariar. 


A passionate sense of grief and bewilderment — 
of deep and abiding loss— -is my uppermost feeling as 
I think of the passing away of one great and beloved 
leader. It cannot be said of Pandit Motilal Nehru he 
has died in his prime, but undoubtedly he has died 
when India’s need of him was sorest — need of his 
balanced judgment of his feroid ]>atriotisra, need, 
above all, of the unquenchable fire of his faith and 
conviction. 

As I survey Pandit Motilal’s career, there is one 
feature that strikes me as peculiarly significant : other 
people begin as extremists in their hot and rebelHoiv? 
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youth but sink down as moderates : Pandit Motila; 
began as a moderate and died as a champion of un- 
qualified independence. I knew him as a moderate 
in 1907 and again in 1917. But the Home Rule 
movement brought him out ; the Punjab gave him his 
baptism of fire ; Noii-Co-operationlent the consecrating 
touch ; and in 1 930 — at the fag-end of life, worn-out 
in body but i)ercnnially youthful in soul, we found 
him foremost in the marching ranks, foremost in the 
line of fire ! And now he has fallen at last — the 
second of our great, fighting chiefs — fallen by the 
road-side ere the goal was reached or the march ac- 
complished, but fallen with the banner of liberty 
radiantly uplifted in his hands ! 

Well may we say of him in this hour of national 
desolation — uu-arm, the long day’s task is done. 

Prof. J. ly. Baiicrjee. 


I had tile honour of knowing Pandit Matilal 
intimately particularly as I was with him in the same 
house for the whole of the year 1920. 

He had a charming personality, was an excellent 
raconteur, brilliant at coiiverbatiou, ciuick in his re]»ar- 
tees, and never lacking in the saving grace of humour. 

I think I saw his political conversion, because when 
in 1920 at Uumraon, I remember that his views just 
before his son Pandit J awaharlal arrived there, were 
very difierent, from those he exjiressed after his son's 
departure. I have not forgotten how we used to 
remind him of this, at tlie dinner-table and in what 
excellent spirit he used to take our light banter. In 
siJitc of any views not being that of the Congress, 
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Panditji never allowed this fact to have any influence, 
in the matter of his pleasant personal relations with 
me. On one occasion he wrote me, that he respected 
me as an honest opponent, and that he had a horror 
or lukewarm friends. 

On one occasion he was my guest at Calcutta house 
during my absence, and on my return. I found tliat 
within a few days he had become friends with all tiic 
youngmen and boys in the house. 

N. N. Sircar. 


The cruel hand of Death has removed from our 
midst one of the greatest Indians of the century ; and, 
at a time when the country had most need of him. 
Six years ago at a psychological moment the nation 
lost Deshbandliu Chittaranjan Das. At an equally 
psycholojiical moment in the history of this nation, 
Deshbandhu’s second in command is gone. Ilengal, 
emotional Bengal, can never forget Pandit Motilal ; 
for, it was here, standing on the soil of Bengal, that 
he joined his voice with Desbandhu’s and instilled 
into the minds of his countrymen faith in their own 
mission and in their own destiny. The whole world 
has been witnessing the incarnation of that faith in 
action ever since. 

Great as he was as a lawyer, Panditji was greater 
as ^ ^an and as^ a^leader of men. Hls^^c'at sacrifices 
for the cause of his country, his dynamic personality 
and his geniality and kindless in private life have left 
impressions on his countrymen which can never be 
effaced. May his soul rest in peace. 

Sarat Chandra Buse. 
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P^ttidit Motilal Nehru was one of the greatest 
figures in the political life of India. Although 
constitutionalist at heart, he was driven into channels 
of extremism by the policy of British Goverment 
since 1924. There were many people who felt as he 
and his life showed that unless British policy avoided 
delay and impressed upon the people of India its 
sincerity, there would be no peace in India. 

M. A. Jinuah. 


I was stunned to hear that Pandit Motilal Nehru 
was no more. 


Shivaprosad Gupta. 


The death of Pandit Motilal Nehru came this 
niorniiij 4 as a shock to every one who heard it. It is 
a jjrcat national calamity. In him the country lost 
one of its greatest fighters and one of its best states- 
man. 1 1 is resourccfnlne.vs was wonderful. At the 
present juncture his guidance would have been of 
immense value as he could bring to bear a highly 
practical mind on all <iuestions without loosing a 
grip of ideals, llis spirit of self sacrifice was far 
greater than what is given to ordinary man. In this 
struggle he delightctl to pile sacrifice and knew no 
measure for the volume of his sacrifice. The cause 
of India he made his own ; and he did not live for 
anything except the liberation of India. When a 
free India erects its pantheon. Motilalji will have a 
great place near the one occupied by the architect of 
Modern India, Mahatma Gandhi. 


K. M. Munshi. 
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Although we are fearing the end for the last few 
days, the robust optimism of our departed leader, 
even in his bed of sufifering filled us with hopes which 
are now dashed to the ground. The thought which 
is uppermost to-day in every mind is — who will fill 
the void ? So large a space did Motilalji occupy in 
the public life of our country. Witli his e.Kpiriug 
breath he declared that India .shall be free. That was 
not merely a parting message ; it was his last !>ift— 
the undying spirit of faith and confidence. If I’auditji 
has not lived to see the fulfilment of his propiiecy— 
indeed, the fruition of the great work in whicli his 
contribution was so vast— he joins that coin|).niy of 
our immortal dead, Tilak and Das, as a guardian 
angel of India’s freedom. 

Death could have had no terrors for Motilal. Tliis 
was (luite apparent to those who anxiously watched 
him at his bedside. If he wi.shed to live, it vas in 
order that he might serve Indian little longer .mi 
perhaps, .grasp that freedom for India -.vliii ii tiiough 
circumstances, has Ijeen able fur a long tim - to .Imle 
our grasp. So far .-us he was concerned he ti id lived 
a full” life — a life that is an e.xam])le and .i le.s.sou. 
It embodied a philosophy which crude .seiuiinentali.sin 
or piety cannot assail ; for it was based on a bro.id 
b.asis of humanity ; it frankly affirmed. 

Homo Sum 

liumani nihil a me alienum, 
j^'Who but Motilal could have fisted on his death- 
to a breathless inijuiver after his health, saying 
•bat judging by the faces of his doctors he must be 
.seriously ill, but that he was determined to live to 
5 
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see the birth of a free India ? He was too proud not 
to scorn pity for his bodily sufferings. He fought 
tlie battles of Life manfully : to death he would be no 
object suppliant for mercy. If there was an over- 
estimation of his bodily strength there certainly was 
no everestiniation of his mental powers, which 
retained their full vigour to the last. His mind never 
had a page. At seventy it was equal to the struggle 
and as for his overestimation of his bodily strength it 
was a fault of which the braze must always be guilty. 

Our great sorrow is tempered by the thought that 
the memories of so heroic a life will constitute an 
invisible power which will always be available in the 
national struggle. Who knows — Motilal dead may 
prove to be far more potent than Motilal alive. The 
living personality was magnetic ; the inspiration he 
has given to his people is ct>niparable to a cosmic 
force. 

T. C Goswami. 


The magnitude of the looS whicli the country has 
sustained by the death of Pandit Molil.il Nehru cannot 
yet be fully realised. The Nehru Report has, for all 
time to come killed the lie that our leaders could only 
destroy, but could not produce any constructive 
scheme of their own. If he had lived another six 
months, he could have helped Iiiflia to take her right- 
ful place amongst the free nations of the w'orld. 
Though wc have lost him in flesh, I am sure 
spirit will remain about and around us to help?, 
country to the most critical period to her history. 

Baradaprasanna Pain. 
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A great Napoleon of fight for Indian freedom has 
passed away. In the thick of the battle when soldiers 
of freedom needed most the guidance of their great 
general. It is an irony of fate that he had to leave 
the scenes of his labours at this critical juncture of 
our national struggle and I am sure that lie will ever 
watch and guide us from heaven in our march for 
freedom as he did while on earth. Our hearts now 
too full to give adequate expression to what we feel 
and the best way of tendering pur homage to the 
memory of our departed leader ' is to carry on the 
great war for wdiicli he sacrificed his all, nay his life 
even and kcej) the flag flying. 

Amar Nath Dutt 

In the death of Pandit Motilal Nelini a dynamic 
personality has passed away. Howsoever one might 
differ from his views in certain matters even his worst 
enemies could not help appreciating the great sacri- 
fices made by him in the cause of the motherland. 
Having been brought up in the lap of luxury his 
simple and self-denying life during the last ten years 
exhorted everybody’s admiration. He was not only 
a great lawyer but proved himself the leader of 
indimitablc determination. The Punjab owes a deep 
debt of gratitude to Pandit Motilal for the services 
rendered during the martial law days. 

Gokul Chand Narang. 

fThe passing away of Pandit Motilal NehlWat 
this critical juncture has plunged the nation inia^rife. 
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I am so much over- whelmed with sorrow that I can- 
not speak more than repeat the few words which he 
spoke to me when I was with him at Allahabad about 
a fortnight ago — words which are still ringing in my 
ears. On my remonstrating for his taking part in 
prolonged discussions at the first meeting of the 
Congress Working Committee he uttered the follow- 
ing significant words. “If I am ever prevented from 
service for my country, I would prefer death to such 
miserable existence”. Kannajugin that he was he 
died working for his country till the last moment of 
his life. It will be my everlasting regret that the 
opportunity of resuming his treatment after a few 
days as arranged by Panditji himself did not arise and 
I could not serve him till the last moment of his 
life. 

Kaviraj Syamadas Bachaspati. 


“ .> B for the duty of the Gov- 
ernment to govern I fully 
agree. But there is the duty 
of the governed, that is, to 
seoure just government for 
themselves on principles fully 
recognised all over the world 
and to spare no sacrifice, no 
sufiering, however great, to 
achieve that end.” 

Pandit Motilal Nehru. 




CHAPTER VI 

PRESS APPRECIATIONS 

[Among the numerous appreciations that appeared in the 
Press on the occasion of the death of Pandit Motilal, 
we cull below a few.] 

The Daily Herald 

(London) 

The methods that Pandit Motilal Nehru and his 
fellow leaders adopted brought him definitely into a 
collision with the British Government and the Gov- 
ernment of India, but if Pandit Motilal had to be 
counted as an enemy, he was an enemy who had 
always not only resi)cct but the warm admiration of 
tho.se who fought him. 

It is tragic that he could not live to see the peace- 
ful realisation of his hopes which he believed to be 
])ossihle in the very near future. 


The Hindusthan Times 

(Delhi) 

Pandit Motilal Nehru is no more. He lived the 
life ol a hero and has earned the death of a martyr. 
Pandit Motilal had achieved all tliat human ambition 
could desire — power, wealth, fame and the love, 
homage and esteem of millions of his countrymen. 
He had done all that a true soldier of the motherland 
could do to free his nation from subjection and bond- 
age. His only joy in life was the service of the 
motherland. He was not afraid of sufferings or death. 
So far as Pandit Motilal is concerned,^ he has earned 
his laurels and has made peace with his Maker.^ But 
his death at this critical juncture in the nation’s history 
i* a calamity, the true extent of which cannot at 
jynesent be gauged or expressed. He has left a big 
gip in the public life of the country which it 
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would be impossible to fill. Lokamanya Tilak. 
Chittaranjan Das and Lala Lajpat Rai are some of 
those who have predeceased him and with whose 
work his own can bear comparison. Bach of them 
left the country poorer for his loss. India has not 
found a second Tilak, a second Deshbandhu Das or a 
second Lajpat Rai. India is not likely to find a second 
Motilal Nehru. When the history of India’s strugsfle 
for freedom comes to be written, the name of the 
Nehru family and of Pandit Motilal Nehru, will find 
a place, second only to the name of the Gandhi family 
and Mahatma Gandhi, in respect both of the sacrifices 
made in the service of the motherland and the con- 
tributions made for the uplift of the nation. Pandit. 
Motilal possessed the courage of a lion, the daring: 
of a soldier, the will for suffering: of a martyr,^ the 
intelHg:ence of a statesman, and the heart of a Prince. 
He was one of the most successful lawyers of India 
and commanded a practice which some of the world’s 
greatest lawyers might envy. When Mahatma 
Gandhi launched his non-co-operation movement. 
Pandit Motilal, true to the principles he adopted as 
his own and which he began to preach,! spurned J iis 
practice at the bar,^nade a bonfire of all theforagn 
-clothes belonging to himself and to his family, and 
threw himself^ headlong into the national struggle. 
Both he and his illustrious son Pandit Jawahar Lai 
Nehru constituted two of the strongest pillars of the 
non-co-opOTation movement. When the movement 
showed signs of weakness, Pandit Motilal^ Nehru 
like a far-seeing statesman, immediately organized the 
great Swaraj Party in collaboration with the late 
Deshbandhu Das, to fight the government from with- 
in the legislatures. For six years Pandit Motilal 
remained the Leader of the Opposition in the 
Assembly and the courage and statesmanship he 
displayed in guiding his party, won the admiration 
even of his adversaries. ^ As a debater he had few 
equals. His logic was incisive. As a Parliamentariaii 
and tactician, his skill and ability kept the treasuf*Jr 
benches ever in fear of him. 
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But the Assembly had no charms for him. He 
only wanted to use it as a means for carrying on the 
national fight, and for focussing world public oi)inion 
on the national demand. As soon as he found that 
little was to be gained by such efforts, he spumed 
his seat in the Assembly and unfurled with Mahatma 
Gandhi and his own son, Pandit Jawaharlal, the 
banner of Independence at Ivahore. Ever since tlie 
31st of December 1929, the day of the declaration 
of independence, the only rest Pandit Motilal h«is 
known is the one to which eternity has now consigned 
him. Weak in health and ailing from numerous 
complaints, night and day he worked for furthering 
the Cause of civil disobedience, knowing full well the 
serious risks to which he was exposing himself. In 
June he was imprisoned. The unbearable .summer 
heat and the rigours of jail life told on his already 
failing health, and his condition became so critical 
that ihe government felt it prudent to release him. 
But the great Motilal was not to recover from this 
final blow to his health. He is dead. A million people 
mourn his loss. He is a martyr, richer for his sacrifice. 
But the nation is poorer in his death. He gave all 
that he had to his nation, he gave away his practice, 
his home and finally himself to the motherland. But 
the greatest and mo.st precious gift of all he has given 
to India, is his illustrious son Pandit JawaharEal 
Nehru. To-day cvery^ man and woman of India will 
sympathise with Pandit Jawarharlal Nehru on whose 
shoulders the burden of the responsibilities ol his 
father has fallen. The nation’s symi>athies will go 
^so to Mahatma Gandhi who has lost at this criticiU 
juncture one of his most dependable and illuslrious 
colleagues. Above all, the nation will itself have to 
bear a grief which could not have been more profound, 
if a country’s uncrowned king had died. I^andit Motilal 
was the uncrowned king of a million hearts. He was 
the- idol of his people. He was one of the most 
popular and powerful men of his age. It is unfortu- 
nate that he did not live to see the object of liis life- 
long sufferings achieved. But by his sacrifices, he has 
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imtnortaHzed himself and his illustrious name will go 
down in history among- the foremost nation-builders 
of India. He will not be available to the country in 
deciding the important problems now waiting- for 
solution. Hut he has shown that by suffering: and 
sacrifice alone, a country can achieve its freedom and 
birthright If the present writer is rightly informed, 
during the last meeting- of the Working Committee, 
he expressed in words which will go down in history 
as epochtnaking, his attitude towards the Round 
Table Conference. “I am always prc])arcd for an hon- 
ourable peace” he is reported to have said : “but till 
there i.s oiK‘ dro]) of Nehru blood in any living child, 
there will nf>t be and cannot be any surrender. 


The Tribune 

{Lahore) 

The nnited prayers of a whole country have gone 
in vain. The mysterious dispensation of an inscrutable 
pro\i(le!ice ha.s removed from the field of his labours 
one of the gieatest Indians of our time and generation 
at exact Iv tile time when his country stood mo.st in 
need of wise guidance and courageous and far- 
sighted le idership.'^ I 'ate has in this matter bccni con- 
sistently unkind to this unfortunate country. Tilak 
died on tlie very eve of the S}>ecial Congress which 
was to tlccide the issue of non-co-operation versus the 
more compreheii.sive methods of the older nationalism. 
Deshabaudhu Das was taken away at exactly the 
time when in a famous speech he had raised hopes 
of a new oiicntatioii of Congress policy. Lajpat Rai 
was renioved wlieti his country was in the very thick 
of the light for Swaraj and only a short time before 
she entered on that intensive campaign for the attain- 
ment oi her birth-right of unfattered freedom in 
which his services were most needed. Pandit Motilal 
Nehru w' as in a sense both more and less fortunate 
than an V of his illustrious co-workers. Alone among 
them he can be said to have died in sight of the 
promised land. What the others could only have 
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foreseen with the eye of faith, he alone was destined 
to see with his physical eyes. The emancipation of 
the country for which all four had striven so heroi- 
cally, so energ:etically and so siniErle-mindedly, he 
alone lived to see all but an accomplished fact And 
yet here also was the traircdy of his death. For one 
who had given his all and staked his all on the attain- 
ment of his country’s freedom what a temble wrench 
it was to be snatched away, when the prize for which 
he had laboured all his life was within sig-lit ? The 
wrench was all the f^reater in this case because the 
prize, in order to be worthy of those who had worked 
so hard for it, hail to be made more handsome and 
more substantial, and because he knew that there was 
no one in the country who could contribute more to 
this all-im])ortant operation than he. 

It cannot, indeed, be denied that the place which 
Pandit Motilal Nehru occupied in the Con^rress and 
in the public life of the country cannot be filled by 
any other livinic man. For Ions: years he had been 
a sort of golden brid,i»e between the old and the new, 
first between the nationalism of Tilak and the 
nationalism of (landhi, then between the non-co- 
operation of Gandhi and the socialism of his own son. 
He was the first anioiif^ India’s older leaders to rally 
round the banner unfurled by the Mahatma. He wa.s 
also the first to break away from it when he found 
that it had landed the country in wliat he justly 
described as a stalemate. He was, a^ain, the first to 
return to the (randlii fold when it was made more 
comprehensive, and when the movement which he 
had so valiantly led in the Assembly, as in the Con- 
f^ress, had like the older Gandhi movement led to a 
cuLie^U(, Lastly, he was the first to realise the value 
of a constructive contribution to the solution of 
India’s constitutional question, and the Nehru report, 
of which he was the principal author, will for ever re- 
main a monument of his political prenius and sagacity. 
He was perhaps the one man among the great Con- 
gress leaders who enjoyed the respectful confidence 
not only of all Congressmen but of all politically- 
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Government Inferior 
^ other purely jjolitical leaders, was to 

the Mahatma in saintliness, in personal magrnetism 
ana in moral . and spiritual force, he was superior to 
him as a statesman. Among- the threat Congress 
leaders of to-day he was perhaps the one man to 
whom no one, whether in other political parties in the 
country or among officials, would have denied the 
tme of a statesman of the yeiy first rank. In reality 
tiiere was a consensus of opinion among all who were 
in touch with the actual realities of India’s politics 
that if India became free and seK-governing during 
his life-time the choice of the Governor-General for 
the first Prime Minister would inevitably fall upon 
him. One ^reat secret of Pandit Motilal’s universal 
popularity was the fact that he was absolutely free 
from sectarian passion. The party that he led in the 
Assembly so brilliantly and so successfully was an 
absolutely non-communal party, and the Muslim 
members of the party were as devoted to him as the 
Hindu members. Indeed, w^e are not aware of any 
other living Indian leader, whether in the Congress 
or the country, ahyays excepting the Mahatma, who 
had so large a political following among members of 
all communities as Pandit Motilal. To be deprived 
of such a sou is, indeed, an irreparable loss to the 
Motherland. 

But while the death of Pandit Motilal Nehru is 
mourned by the whole country as a great national 
calamity, we in the Punjab can claim a greater and 
more intimate share in this sorrow than any other 
part of India, not even excepting the part which he 
adopted as his home, liver since he first came to this 
Province as one of^ its saviours in the fateful days of 
Martial Law, Pandit Motilal Nehru had been literally 
the idol of the Punjab. The services which he, along 
with his life-long friend and comrade. Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, rendered to this Province in those 
days when the Punjab’s own leaders were either in 
prison or away, have never been and can never be 
forgotten ; and his place in the heart of the people 
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of this Province was next to that of no other man. 
That he fully reciprocated the love which the Punjab 
bore him is a matter of common knowledj^^c, and it is 
the literal truth to say that she never appealed to him 
in her hour of need in vain. On behalf of the whole 
of the Punjab we offer our sincere and respectful 
condolence to the bereaved family, and especially to 
the devoted lady who for manv years had shared all 
his joys and all his sorrows and to the illustrious son 
whom the Pandit has left behind him to carry on his 
work and who is already amoiifr India’s first men. 


The Civil and Military Gazette 

(Lithon^) 

Over ten years a^o, on April Q, 1920, Mr. Gandhi 
launched his non-co-operation campaign which had 
for its object the nullifyinj> of the ])olitical advance 
granted to India under the Montagu-Chchnsford Re- 
forms, and this was to be achieved by the boycott of 
the new legislatures. The history of the Congress 
and Mr. (iandhi’s agitation is the political life history 
of Pandit Motilal Nehru. Not a little surprise was 
felt when the Pandit, who had been a brilliant and 
very successful lawyer, gave u]) his practice in the 
Allahabad High Court, and whose private life had 
been on the luxurious western model and who at no 
time could have been considered an agitator, went 
over to the intrasigeauts. It has to be admitted that 
this surprise was somewhat mitigated wdien it was 
recalled that Mr. Gandhi’s agitation and the 1919 
Reforms closely followed the uixanfaha movement and 
that the Pandit was eloquent in his condemnation of 
the Amritsar incident. His later utterances brought 
him within the purview of the law and he was im- 
prisoned. 

Though we have little sympathy with politics of 
the Pandit, it is of significance to note that his death 
removes that restraint which he exercised over the 
irresponsibility of Mr. Gandhi and the practically 
Communist ardour of Pandit Jawaharl^ Nehru. 
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When the Congress, the mouthpiece of Mr. Gandhi, 
then as now, decided on the boycott of the legislatures 
and constituted its Civil Disobedience Committee, 
which in fact had to consider the question of council 
entry, it was Pandit Motilal, the late Hakim Ajmal 
Khan and Mr. V. J. Patel who differed from the views 
of the other members of the Committee. The birth 
of the Swaraj Party resulted from this divergency of 
opinions, and Mr. C. R. Das became its leader with 
Pandit Motilal as his chief lieutenant in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly. The Congress was made to subordinate 
its policy to that of the new party and at its special 
meeting in Delhi in 1923 gave full approval. Mr. Das’s 
policy was to enter the councils in order to wreck 
them and so far as the Assembly was concerned he 
found in Pandit Motilal an^ ardent and devoted 
follower, who himself came into full control on the 
death of his chief. This wrecking policy was faith- 
fully carried out by the Pandit, who lost no oppor- 
tunity in making every attempt and employing every 
advantage to embarrass the Government and to make 
the Reforms a farce. That he did not fully succeed 
in Ills designs was no fault of his or the party which 
he led. And thus the tale proceeds until we come to 
the fresh agitation against the Simon Commission 
and the Congress ukase that all who sought elections 
to the legislatures on its ticket must resign. 

The part whicli he played at the Lahore Congress 
is more recent history, and it was but recently that 
in consideration of the parlous state of his health the 
Government exercised clemency and released the 
Pandit from jail, he having been imprisoned for abet- 
ting the commission of offences ^ under the v\arious 
Ordinances promulgated by the Viceroy'. That Pandit 
Motilal w^as the most reasonable^ of^ the Congress 
leaders, not excluding Mr. Gandhi himself, is borne 
out by reading between the lines of the statement 
made by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in connection with 
the peace talks that he had been approached by a 
Congress leader, both in Allahabad and Bombay, to 
try and effect a rapprochement between the Congress 
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and the Government, which makes it clear that tliat 
leader was the elder Pandit Though Pandit Motilal 
had chosen for himself the i)ath of the agitator and 
wrecker, his death at this momentous juncture is re- 
grettable, for, as wc have already stated, if anyone 
could have brought botli Mr. Gandhi and Pandit 
Jawaharlal to a saner mood and could have persuaded 
them to abandon all fantastic demands as prelimi- 
naries to negotiation and co-operation, that man was 
Pandit Motilal Nehru. 


The People 

( L.ihote) 

Death has dealt India the cruellest blow he could 
deal to-da>;. Vor though in the struggle for India's 
liberation in the i)eriod following upon the w^ar'— in 
Indian terms in the period higinning with the Jallian- 
walla Massacre— Pandit Motilal was ever in the fore- 
front, and great as liis ^contribution as a front-rank 
leader during all these years was, India never needeil 
him so badly as it docs at this moinciit He was 
man for this moment j and the i)resent was juncture 
when a man with his peculiar gifts was needed more 
than anybody else to affix an^ indelible impress on 
India’s history. As nc\ys of his illness having takfii 
a critical turn came during the past several days the 
present writer often remarked in ])rivate talk^ that 
though the ‘amnesty’ was engrossing the attention of 
the people more than anything else, if the gods grant- 
ed him a boon of his choice, he would ask for Pandit 
Motilal's recovery rather than for the release of the 
fifty thousand in jails. 

Never since his entry into active i)olitics after the 
Punjab Martial law day was he second to any man — 
excepting the almost superhuman Gandhi — in India’s 
political movement. Before then Jie w^as known more 
as the top lawyer of Allahabad than as a politician. 
But the galvanizing days of the Rowlatt agitation 
won him entirely^ for the movement. He served the 
Punjab badly bruised by Martial law and laid this 
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province under an obligation to him which cannot be 
cancelled. The Punjab indeed must feel the loss even 
more than other provinces. He served on the commi- 
ttee of inquiry into the Punjab wrong and presided 
over the Amritsar Congress. At Calcutta when the 
Congress adopted Mahatma Gandhi’s Non-co-opera- 
tion programme, he went the whole hog, even whilst 
Lajpat Rai and Chittaranjan Das wavered. But 
though he was almost tlie only one of the outstanding 
older leaders to accept Gandhi’s programme, he did 
not do so as one converted to a dogma. Nature had 
given him the suppleness needed in politics and 
diroughout in his political career he was guided by 
practical judgment and not by creeds dogmas. He who 
would guide a nation’s destiny, if he was this instru- 
ment ill sound condition can venture forth on all 
uiichanted seas. Without this all the charts prepared 
according to this school or that are of little avail. 

It w<is this freedom from rigid dogmas that 
enobled Pandit Motilal to give up the orthordo.K brand 
of non-co-operation when he found it was leading to 
stagnation and to found, with C. R. Das, the Swaraj 
party of which he remained the Assemble leader from 
the very beginning. He made his mark in the Assem- 
bly as few ^ Indians have done. But when again he 
found the moment had come for a more aggressive 
programme ho bade good-bye to tlic Assembly to 
throw himself into the whirlwind campaign of mass 
civil disobedience. Tlie Sacrifices made by himself 
and his entire family for this movement from one of 
the brightest chapters of the anals of India's struggle. 
In fact he came out of the jail doomed to early death 
and never recovered the health he had lost during his 
imprisonment. 

Motilal knew when to turn to civil disobedience, 
when to Assembly work, when to drafting a constitu- 
tion, as a general knows when to order a frontal attack 
when a flank one, when to bide his time and when to 
storm the enemy's citadel. 

At the bar, in the Assembly, in the Congress—* 
everywhere he was a giant. Leave aside Gandhi, and 
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there is no doubt he stood head and shoulder above 
any other leader in India’s politics. As a mere politi- 
cian indeed he was superior in Ills sense of realities 
his astute jud<?ment and his irrasp of the strate< 4 :ic 
position, to (iandhi. Nature had cut him out for 
politics, and for leadership in politics, and it made him 
particularly strong*- in the ^ very thing's in which 
Gandhi’s i^reatness makes him weak. At a moment 
like the present when the movement initialed by 
Gandhi has brouj^lit about a situation in which India 
can turn to practical advantage the sacrifices so far 
made by her, and wlieii^ one false stej) mav maV:e an 
immense amount of sacrifice cro waste, no one will be 
missed so much as Motilal Nehru. Ilis lofty patriot- 
i.sm, his rare sacrifice, his almost lumpie practical 
jiidemeiit^ and a force of intel!(‘Ct in affairs that 
entitled liim to a jdace in the catcirory of .i»eniuses,— 
and not least his temperamental ^ifls that sometimes 
cost him valuable friendships but at others crushed 
the enemy with cold contempt and made of him a 
leader that e\acts obedience as a matter of rij^hL-^all 
these made of Pandit Motilal a figure whose deatli 
leaves behind a ^>a]i impossible to fill. A wlnilc 
nation nionrns this lo.ss and shares tlu* sorrow wbh 
Mrs. Motilal and Pandit Jawharlal and tlie rest of the 
bereaved family. 


The Statesman 

(Calcutta) 

15v the death of Pandit Motilal Nehru Indian 
political life becomes distinctly poorer. Df late years 
he had insisted on bejn;^ labelled an Jixtremist 
and durin^r Mr. Gandhi’s a^^itation ten years n;fo 
and ajrain more recently he even forced the (roveni- 
nient to put him in prison. Never was there a more 
unwelcome task. It is of frequent occurrence in India 
fora fiery young: rebel agrainst Government to end 
either by serving: his country in a resi)onsib]e position 
or by abandoning: politics altogether and wrapping 
himself in a mantle of contemplation to devote the 
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remainder of his days to the search for God. Such 
men as the late Sir Surendra Nath Bannerjea, Mr. 
Bepin Chandra Pal and Mr. Aurobindo Ghose illus- 
trate tendencies which had clearly beffun to show 
themselves in Mr. C. R. Das during the last year of 
his life. Pandit Motilal Nehru was the inconvenient 
exception. He on the contrary be"an public life aS 
a Moder.ate and he was in every way fitted to interpret 
the best modern mind of India to Knsflishraen in 
India and aLso to interpret to his countrymen the best 
aspect of British political idealism for India. He 
was in truth a very modern man with a keen enquir- 
infr intellect, a sceptical philosophy and a man of the 
world’s appreciation of the age in which he lived. 
Race and breeding showed in every line of a hand- 
some face that in later days became w'th the beauty 
of age like an old ivory carving. Above all he had 
]>er.sonal charm, easy manners and a warm heart. In 
consequence he had hosts of English friends and 
almost certainly in the whole of his life he never 
made an English enemy. The feelings of his friends 
when this attractive man suddenly acquired a new 
political creed and insisted on putting himself on the 
wrong side of tlie law can easily be imagined. A 
fond Pldwardian father whose delightful daughter 
suddenly became a suffragette and broke his windows 
was jierhaps in a similar position. There is a well 
authenticated story that when the premonitory 
symptoms were at work but their seriousness not as 
yet realized Sir Harcourt Butler, the Governor of the 
United Provinces, laughingly told the Pandit over 
the dinner table that if he ever went to prison he, 
Sir Harcourt, would see tliat he did not go without 
champagne. Much to his surprise the Governor later 
found himself compelled to arrest his friend, but he 
did not forget his word and champagne from tie 
Governor’s cellar graced the Pandit’s prison meals. 

There is an explanation to this conversion of a 
mellow Moderate already past middle life into an 
Extremist It lies in Mr. Gandhi and his son 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. Fresh from Harrow and 
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-^ambndgfe and full of youthful idealism, Pandit 
awaharlal Nehru was carried away by IMr. 
jran(Jhi’s influence at the time of the first non-co- 
operation campaign. ^ Mr. Gandhi’s philosophic, 
icononiic and ascetic ideas were entirely opposed to 
Pandit Motilal's and hitherto he had looked upon 
;hcni with iiotiiiiig but disfayour. But his father’s 
leart was full of pride and joy in his son and he could 
resist him in nothinj>. For a time the son converted 
liiiii to Gandhism. The Pandit abandoned his wealthy 
practice at the Bar ; he laid aside his smart English 
clothes and his glistening Irish linen, and put on 
khaddar, but, be it said, he wore his well-cut kbaddar 
Jodh pores with an air and could not be induced to 
appc^ir in^ a dhoti, a garment which made no appeal 
to him. For a time, too, he may even have su])i>osed 
himself a permanent convert to all Mr. Gandlii’s 
ideas. But the dominating influence was his son and 
not Mi\ Gandhi. The son retained his personal 
admiration for the viscetic of Sabarmati, but his belief 
ill the efficacy of some of his ideas waned and new 
influences began to capture his still youthful en- 
thusiasm. The elder Pandit was able to join Mr. C. R. 
Das in a break away and he entered the lyCgislalive 
Assembly where he soon became both an ontstnnding 
figure and a universal favourite. He sat on the 
Sandhurst Committee and he joined the Briti-sh 
Empire Parliamentary Union, and tliree years ago he 
accepted the Assembly’s choice that he should lead 
a delegation to the Congress of Empire Parliaments 
in Canada, a journey which however he was unable 
to perform. Side by side with these develo])mciits 
went his son’s drift ^ to Communism, and for his 
son’s sake he even visited Moscow. Jnnally, a new 
combination between ^ Mr. Gandhi and Pandit 
Jawaharlal arose. Their ideas remained divergent 
in important particulars, but for purposes of anti- 
governmental action Mr. Gandhi’s influence with 
the masses and the younger Nehru’s power in 
the youth movement were harnessed together. 
Once again the father followed the son. For his 
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remainder of his days to the search for God. Such 
men as the late Sir Surendra Nath Bannerjea, Mr. 
Bepin Chandra Pal and Mr. Aurobindo Oliose illus- 
trate tendencies which had clearly begfun to show 
themselves in Mr. C. R. Das during- the last year of 
his life. Pandit Motilal Nehru was the inconvenient 
exception. He on the contrary bc.gan public life aS 
a Moderate and he was in every way fitted to interpret 
the best modern^ mind of India to Englishmen in 
India and also to interpret to his countrymen the best 
aspect of British political idealism for India. He 
was in truth a very modern man with a keen enquir- 
ing intellect, a sceptical philosophy and a man of the 
world’s appreciation of the age in which he lived. 
Race and breeding showed in every line of a hand- 
.sonic face that in later days became w"th the beauty 
of age like an old ivory carving. Above all he had 
])ersonal charm, easy manners and a warm heart In 
consequence he had hosts of English friends and 
almost certainly in the whole of his life he never 
made an English cmeniy. The feelings of his friends 
when this attractive man suddenly acquired a new 
political creed and insisted on putting himself on the 
wrong side of the law can easily be imagined. A 
fond Edwardian father whose delightful daughter 
suddenly became a suffragette and broke his windows 
was perhaps in a similar position. There is a well 
authenticated story that when the ]>remonitory 
symptoms were at work but their seriousness not as 
yet realized Sir Harcourt Butler, the (.lovernor of the 
United Provinces, laughingly told the Pandit over 
the dinner table that if he ever went to prison he, 
Sir Harcourt, would see that he did not go without 
champagne. IMucli to his surprise the Governor later 
found himself compelled to arrest his friend, but he 
did not forget his word and champagne from the 
Governor’s cellar graced the Pandit's prison meals. 

There is an explanation to this conversion of a 
mellow Moderate already past middle life into an 
Extremist. It lies in Mr. Gandhi and his son 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. Fresh from Harrow and 
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Cambridge and full of youthful idealism, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru was carried away by Mr. 
Gandhi’s influence at the time of the first non-co- 
operation campaign. Mr. Gandhi’s philosophic, 
economic and ascetic ideas were entirely opposed to 
Pandit Motilal’s and hitherto he had looked upon 
them with nothing but disfavour. But his father’s 
heart was full of pride and joy in his son and he could 
resist him in nothing. For a time the son converted 
him to Gandhism. The Pandit abandoned his wealthy 
practice at the Bar; belaid aside his smart English 
clothes and his glistening Irish linen, and put on 
khaddar, but, be it said, he wore his well-cut kliaddar 
Jodhpores with an air and could not be induced to 
ai)pear in a dhoti, a garment which made no appeal 
to him. For a time, too, he may even have supposed 
himself a permanent convert to all Mr. Gandhi’s 
.*ide:i.s. But the dominating influence was his son and 
not Mr. Crandhi. The^ sou retained his personal 
admiration for the ascetic of Sabarmati, but his belief 
in the efficacy of .some of his ideas waned and new 
influences l)egau to capture his still youthful en- 
thusiasm. Tlic elder Pandit was able to joiti Mr. C. R. 
DaS in a break away and he entered the Legislative 
Assembly where he soon became both an outst.inding 
figure and a universal favourite. He .sat on the 
Sandhurst Committee and he joined the Briti.sli 
Emj)ire Parliamentary Union, and three years ago he 
accepted the Assembly’s choice that lie should lead 
a delegation to the Congress of Empire Parliaments 
in Canada, a journey which however he was unable 
to perforin. Side by side with these develoj)nieute 
went his son’s drift ^ to Communism, and for his 
son’s sake he even visited Moscow. Finally, a new 
combination between Mn Gandhi and ^ Pandit 
Jawmharlal arose. Their ideas remained divergent 
in important particulars, but for purposes of anti- 
govenimental action Mr. Gandhi’s influence with 
the masses and the younger Nehru’s power in 
the youth movement were harnessed together. 
Once again the father followed the son. P^or his 
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sake he rejected the Viceroy’s oflFer of that very Round 
Table Conference which in the Assembly he had been 
so vi|rorously demanding?, and in the closing passajjes 
of his life he seemed prepared to reject even the 
Nehru Report. He did not follow the familiar Indian 
evolution which leads to Conservatism in age, because 
he had given his heart to youth. It was a generous 
heart, and there can be none who does not regret that 
it is stilled. 


Indian Contributor” in the ^^Statesman” 

'I'hc number of sincere and ardent workers in the 
field of the Congress ])olitics is large, but the whole 
world knows tliat the Nehrus, father and son, and 
Mahatma (xandlii were the guiding spirits. Of the 
trio Motilal's was the brain, Mahatma’s the idealism 
and Jawaliarlal’s tlie dash. The brain power has vani- 
shed just at the tnoment when its presence was essen- 
tially necessary. Who is there to supply^ the gap ? 
And what will the fate of the country be if there is 
none to fill it ? The misfortune of India has always 
been that her worthiest son is taken away at the 
crucial moment. Mr. C. R. Das, who took courage in 
both hands and chalked out a new path for the ujilift 
of the country, was snatched away before he could 
give full effect to his ideas. The death of Maubana 
Mnliamnicd Ali is another instance in point and now 
comes the blow of the death of Pandit Motilal Nehru. 
'Phe whole country has been ho]»iiig that the sobering 
indncnce of Panditji would effectively put a clieck to 
the idealism of the Saint of Sabarmati and tile restless 
ness of his son but that iiirlueiice can no longer he 
exercised, “rni irtunate India!” 


The Amrita Bazar Patrika 

{(Jalcutta) 

The body was unwilling to release the soul and 
the soul was unwilling to leave the body. Never was 
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thete a nobler soul, never a braver body. They have 
parted at last, as they had to. “I shall not iite till 
AUdia has achieved freedom.” These words on the 
death-bed, more_ eloquent than any words could be, 
expressed the spirit of the man, who, a fi.q:hter all his 
life, had been fi.qhting ag.ainst death with that cour- 
perseverance and cheerfulness that marketl his 
renowned leadership. l‘L Motilal is no more ! The 
words will reverberate through the length and 
breadth of India and in lands beyond the se.a.s. Tlu‘ 
mind will call forth the vision of the man and his 
•jnow-cap])ed head, leading and counselling his 
countrymen in their struggle for vSwaraj. His ripe 
wisdom, his clear vi.sion, his fearlessne.ss, will no 
longer he at the service of the nation. Ilis wonderful 
personality, strong as rock yet amiai>le, which 
attracted to him Iriemls and l'oe.s, will be missc 1 at 
this crisis of the nation's history, lie wa.s a general 
md .a statesman both. He was the (General liotha of 
war qiid hud he lived a little longer he would have 
been the (leneral Smuts ol peace. Onr countrymen 
re.sorted to him as ehildreu do to their fatlier. He 
nestled them on his breast. He comforted them, 
eiiconraged them, shared with them their sorrow.s. 
He might have, had he cared, lived to tlie end <if 
ms life like a I'rince with aii llie joys liiat in'_ can 
oestow. Who Could be a prouder or hapjne. in lu 
than the father who had a Jawaharial for* lii-, .son ■* 
He had wealth earned by his taleiiLs. Ho h.id 
everything for himself to make him nappy and 
comtortable. He had, when he c.'mie to me fight, 
.ittained an age when men, even in better clime.s, 
retire with honour and without blame. All the 
blessings of life he had. Ifiit he threw lliem all 
away. P'orwhom and for what ? I'or the country 
and the cause he had made his own. As he came 
more and more in the struggle, and got more .md 
more hits, his spirit rose more and more, till the 
climax was reached when he sacrificed not only him- 
self but one and all that was near and dear ta him. 
The sacrifice of the Nehru family passed into a 
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proverb. Man lives and man dies, families thrive and 
tamihes decay, but the sacrifice of the Nehru family 
with the venerable patriarch at the head will ever 
oiazen forth m the immortal pages of history. 

Father and patriarch, you are gone. And our 
tears will never go .lry._ You have given us vour all. 
JJut what have we given you? The presidentship 
1 tlio Indian National Congress was too small a 
p cherished the hojic that in 

tile fullue.ss of tmu\ not very distant, on vour brows 
will rest the laurels of the glorious fight for freedom 
which you have done so much to win. At this 
moment when we re [uired, above anything else, your 
ri[)e wisdom and your skilful lead you have left us! 

I,nc^ V"'- A fiirhter all his life he 

iff f ' fi \ “ warrior. The crown he has 

TT-i 1*^ Vi^"' V a ^ for himself, 

ill. death at this moment calls to the mind that of 

^i'^ars and wliom the venerable 
,i idilji had accepted as Ins leider — as an obiect- 
k's.s()u 111 discipline Deshbandhu’s end came with 
tlie virtual death ol Dyarchy in lleng.al. Tint institu- 
tioii never recovered from the blow, or scries of blows 
that It had rcccivc .1 from his hands. Kven its friends 
damiualit and hastened its end. TIio first phase of 
the struggle ended and Deshbandhu’s life was also 
tm eil. IhaL w.is a turning point in the jiolitical 
history of the ii.ition A second ph ise of the struggle 
began with the leadeislnp of the great leader w'h^se 
death the nation mourns to-day an<l of Mahatma 
(raiidlii. A brc.ich has been ejected in the very 
citadel of t ic bureaucracy, the Central Goveriiiiient 
Ihevsaj' th.at the slruggleis practically at an end • 
the goal IS not only within sight but within reach 
\\ e do not know. Put we know this that another and 
a great turning- point has been reached and our 
second great General lays down his life. 

fic goes to the life beyond amid the lamen- 
tations of a nation, but his spirit will live in the spirit 
.of the nation and Ictus hope that the day is not fm- 
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distant when his life’s mission will stand completely 
fulfilled and his countrymen will meet to celebrate 
the occasion and pour out the j^ratitiule of their hearts 
to his sacred memory. 

The Advance 

(Calcutta) 

The whole country was deeply moved as for days 
it watched from far and near the <»allant and uncoin- 
])lainiiij» struggle with Death of Pandit Molilal Nehru. 
The strujrqle ended <m Friday iuc»niinu. As the Sun 
was just breahin<r throu.eh the hori/on and li;»htinj; 
up the terraces of Lucknow, the sturdy and capacious 
soul ])assed away tlirowinif a whole nation into voice- 
less mouniin.e.^ No sooner had the news reached 
Calcutta than almost all work slopped, the schools 
.^nd collcj^'cs closed and a hartal lollowed. The whole 
city presented the n])pearance of a life ])aralysed. In 
the ailernoon the citizens, assembled in vSradhananda 
Park, ])aid in silence their homac^e to the j^reat depart- 
ed leader. In all this one could see that the message 
which the late Pandltji had tauj^ht had ^one home tq 
liis ])eopIe, viz, the inessa.e'e of s])ontaneous respect 
for and trust in those who lead them in the stru.ejde 
for I'recdoTn, Yes, the country held Pandit Motilal 
Nehru in the hi sliest res]>ect and re])oscd in him 
absolute trust. They felt in their heart of hearts 
that here was a man who could be loved but not 
trifled with ; who would fi.c»lit the enemy u]) to the 
last ditch and would not demand of his col!caM:nc\s 
and followers mi y sacrifice for which he himself was 
not prei)ared. 

Himself he made the erreatf^st sacrifice of which a 
man is capable. Pandit Motilal Nehru laid down his 
life for his country. UvSed to a life of luxury, he went 
throii.eli the hard discipline of tlie jirison. Out of it 
he denied himself the comforts and amenities which 
had j^TOwn into a second nature with him. The call 
to lead the Congress movement in i->erson came to 
him in the month of May when he was in A.£rra con- 
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ductjn<j;- a case for which he had been specially re- 
heard the call, threw himself into 
the thick of the fi.qht and was flune into prison on the 
first of July. He came oi:t on the Stli of September 
shattered in health, and his doctors thonq'ht, almost 
be 3 '’ond repair. Shattered in health but not broken 
inspiiit. From his headquarters, his death-bed, he 
keenly watched the battle on all the fronts and 
directed tlio 

movements of the leaders and workers. 
Of him It may, indeed, he said as of very few, that he 
died in harness. 

Pandit , 1 lived a qreal life, fonqht a qreal fiijht and 
has (lied a qrcat d(‘ath. Porn to lead he led wher- 
ever ho found himself. Whether at the Bar, or on the 
floc^r of the Assembly, or at the dcliheratl(»ns of the 
Conqie.ss and tlicSwaraiva Part\ , wherever he a])i>ear- 
cd, lie loft liis mark. JJis directness and sincerity dis- 
armed those who dificTed from him. His wit and 
hnniour Imqlitened np the most tired of face*-. His 
sinq Unless of ]nirj>ose and noiscles.s eneryy ]»nt foitb 
aiUi oiithnsiaMii into all (l('nbt<*rs. Tlic Rc‘i)ort wliich 
he <he\\ I’p for the Alt-Parfics Conference will I'lidnre 
as a testimony of his will to peace and nnitv. An nn- 
c(>mpn.niisinq fiqhUr, a .solfioss iKatriot, Pandit Motilal 
Nolirn lias verily oft'ored liinisolf a .saciifiCe on the altar 
of breodoin, while to the n;ition he has left a priceless 
tcqacy in his son who will continue the striiqqlc which 
he beqan in lojo\\ith 1 >osliabaiidhu Cliittaranjan Das 
aiul Mahatma (Uandlii. To Paiuht Jawaliarlal ^'ehru 
and his mother (ind the (>ther members of the family 
the nation offers its deepest con(U>lences. The whole 
conntry ^iiU'iinis with tliein the pa.ssinq awav of 
Pandit rxiotilal Nehru and wamUl fain sliare with 
tliein in s]iirit their siihcrinqs in tlie cause of ih.e 
uiotiierlaiul. 

The Liberty 

KCalcxittd) 

It is disa.sticiif—- the ]\ass5nq' away cf Par (lit 
Motilal. Seldom has death counted a more princely 
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toll. Seldom has a greater calamity, more distressing:, 
more devastating, befallen a people. That pride of 
life which scorned pity and decay, that detennination 
which breathed defiance at fear and defeat is no more. 
Pandit Motilal is no more. Death has overpowered 
the flesh that was weak, when the spirit was yet 
brave and would con(iuer. 

Of the great race of the makers of history, Pandit 
Motilal took upon himself to fashion the life and 
destinies of the people around him in the mould of 
greatness that he conceived and realised. The stage 
MU which he set his life and his thought was compre- 
hensive. And its greatness was like the greatness of 
' :rerit architecture. Intellectual illuminalion gave 
it fc^nn and beauty. It was precise. It was perfect 
'.nd the precision gave his thought and his outlook 
j t randeur like that of the gaunt, bai'c hituinlain lop. 

could be nothin*: ])ettv about him — no ba/.iness, 
‘ ) luke-wanune-ss. lie haUd being cramped. M.* 
be- j<nife-“full and free and unftltered. Out ol th* 
odbu'ss of life, t ’’t of its ricliness did be seel: t«> 
1 1 bi'ni the life of hii.s peo])lc. Ilis ])alriotism was a 
’'n* si^re of mental and intellectual conviction, Tl 
tlie love of life and of greatness consecrated. Ifis 
f'^iili was an essay in realisation. Ilis conviction 
grM ,• him his ])o\\cr ov(T his j>eo]>le and his easy v,a\ 
of Trectine his adversaries. It was his strength in the 
fight that he loved. 

Who can forget the fury of the convinced patriot 
cry in.’ his defiance at misused antliorilv on the l)lf>o/l- 
soaked earth of agonised Ihiujab ? Who can f(n*get 
the valiant fighter in ercile.ssly as.** ailing the prelen- 
sioi]s and hypocrisies of unjust authority ? Pandit 
T^Iotilal did not i)ity weakness in any quarter ; and he 
hated being favoured. With a pride that comes so 
easy to a strength of conviction and an aristocracy 
of culture, he scorned frowns, and forsook tlie privi- 
leges that go with power, and the power that privi- 
leges give. He loved freedom — because it w%as liis 
right to be free ; freedom is a tribute of the greatness 
he conceived. Nothing oppressed him so much as 
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the nightmare of patronage, of privileges and of the 
poverty of life. The vision of India free has eluded 
his grasp in life. He leaves it — still a vision, though 
not a distant vision — to be realised by a grateful, 
sorrow-laden people. He has joined the band of the 
Immortals— the Lokmanya and the Deslibandhu ; 
and his soul will watch the griefs and sorrows of a 
bereaved^ people and bless their cflForts to win the 
fight which he plaiimid, led and almost won. 

The Bengalee 

(Calcutta) 

The death of l^andit Motilal Nehru removes from 
our midst one of the most outstanding figures in 
Indian politics to-day. His * sacrtfices for the cause 
of his country and tlie devotion with which he served 
her, have endeared his name to every Indian irres- 
pective of caste, creed or even political difference. 
What makes his death more tragic is that it should 
have occurred at this particular time when his counsel 
would have been of extraordinary value both to his 
colleagues and his countrymen. That in his old age 
and in i)oor health, he should have felt it necessary 
to court imprisonment shows how he counted no 
.-iacrifice too great for the attainment of the freedom 
of his country. And now when the fearful trip is over 
and the ship is fairly within sight of the harbour, on 
tlic deck the captain lies fallen, cold and dead. It is 
a tragedy too deep for tears. His only sou, Pandit 
Jawaliarlal will have the consolation that a whole 
nation share.s with him his grief at the passing away 
of one of India's noblest sons. 


The Calcutta Municipal Gazette 

{Calcutta) 

As we go to press comes the melancholy news of 
the passing away of Pandit Motilal Nehru, one of the 
greatest of political leaders India has produced in 
modem times. 
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A prince among* men has fallen ; the passion for 
frcctioni has consumed liis idiysical frame. The 
worker lias been spirited away before his work was 
finished. What hi^h inscrutable purpose there may 
lie behind it He alone knows Who shaj^es our ends. 

No service was too exacting, no sacrifice too great 
for the cause he made his own. He had seen a 
vision — a vision of a free and liberated India— and 
every hour of his life since, waking or aslcej), it was 
calliii!:* unto him to go forward and strive for its 
fulfilment. 

It is a death which is Ihe eiivv of mortals. Like 
Dadhichi of the ' , Pandit Motilal has given his 

bones, and if we his coniitrymeii can make thunder- 
bolt of them, his sacrifice and suflerings will not go 
in vain. 

We salute lii.s soul again and again ; may his s])irit, 
from its jdace among tlie immortals, guide ns and 
inspire ns niul sliow us light in llie darkness of des])air 
that o\ erwlielms us to-dav. 

The Leader 

{Allahabad) 

The s.'id news of the death of Pandit Motilal Nehru 
will cast a gloom over the whole country. All his 
life he was a fighter and with characteristic strength 
of will he even fought Death itself. Tliough his 
mighty s])irit has thrown of its mortal coll, his 
immense sacrifices in the cause of his country’s free- 
dom, his great sincerity of pur]»ose, his indomitalde 
courage and untiring energy ajui lofty patriotism 
will for long be a source of inspiration to his country- 
men. He was a tower of strength to the national 
cause, and he has been taken away by Providence, whose 
ways are inscrutable, at a time when his mature 
judgment, penetrating intellect and exalted patriot- 
ism were most needed^ for dealing with problems of 
extraordinary complexity. We can think of no one 
in the Congress who can rc] lace him adequately and 
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none, in a public sense, will feel his loss more grie- 
vously than Mahatma Gandhi who attached the 
highest value to his political judgment. Mahotma 
Gandhi and Pandit Motilal Nehru were in a sense 
complementary to each other. The one represented 
the soul and the other the brain of the national 
movement. Pandit Motilal Nehru in spite of the 
fact that he had reached the allotted span of three 
score and ten, rcmarkablv preserved his physical and 
mental vigour. It could not be said of him that he 
was past work. This fact will add keenness to the 
edge of public sorrow for his loss. 

His political career has a lesson to teach to those 
who have had^ the shaping of the destiny of this 
country in their hands. They liave by their short- 
si^hted and reactionary policy, their disregard^ of 
public opinion and opposition to nationalist aspira- 
tions, ami their encouragement of the halt, the lame 
and the blind, alienated many of the finest spirits in 
the laud and raised cnonuous forces of discontent. 
Convinced in their conceit of their own infollibility 
and riglitcousness they have held educated Indian 
leaders responsible for the growth of disaffection. If 
they but dispassionately study the life of Pandit 
Motilal Nehru and jiis public utterances during 
monieutons periods in the recent history of the 
country they will perha])S realize where the principal 
responsibility lies for the existing state of affairs. 
As the extracts from his s])eeches which we publish 
else\v here will show, he wms in the beginning of his 
political career oiu' of the most moderate and respon- 
sible of Indian leaders. His admiration for British 
character _ and liis faith in Government’s goodness 
and Britain’s Tighteou<=;ncss was unbounded, lie was 
one of the promoters of Newspapers Limited which 
owns^ the Leader and which was founded to fight 
reaction on one side and extremism on the other, and 
was its first chairman. Hard experience brought 
about a progressive change in hini, and he was con- 
verted from a dic-liard constitutionalist into an ardent 
direct actionist. There might have been other contri- 
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butory causes, but the fundamental change in his 
outlook is largely traceable to acts and policies o*’ 
Goycninient which drove into opposition many an 
eminent Indian, amoiipr whom is IMahatma Gandhi 
himself. And yet wc believe, in spite of his apimrent 
extremism, Pandit Motilal Nehru continued to be a 
moderate at heart. And there are many like him in 
the Congress whose heart yearns for peace and who 
'would be found ready for a just and reasonable 
settlement. 

Pandit Motilal possessed many great (pialities 
In addition to his nncomnym intellectual gifts, he 
])0sscssed remarkable (pialities of lender^bip. Hi'' 
Imsinesslike inetliods, masterful ]>ersonalilv and con- 
centrated earnestness of ]uir]^ose made bjni a success' 
ful leader and organiser. In spile of bis autoerati<^ 
tern ]H‘ram cut, which was a part of his strong an<i 
decisi\e nature, ho knew how to handle men. If in 
w^as a great and able fighter as a la\v\er, he wais a 
formidable foe as a i^olilician Witli these (lualilie'' 
he combined a spirit of sacrifice which was remark 
ably dein(ui.‘-trated wdien lie gave np his lucrative' 
practice, devoted himself whole-heartedly to the eans(* 
of the country and courted imprisonnieiit during the 
iion-coopcratiou (1a\s. It is not stir]>rising that en- 
dow’ ed with such hit'll qualities and w’ilh a splendid 
record of self-sacrificing public service he should havt 
become the idol of the people. Twdee lie was dcctc'd 
President of the great national organisation. Hi'- 
first election follow'ed the great services he rendered 
to the op]>ressed jicojile of the I’unjab in exi'O.Mii' 
the^ atrocities committed^ during the martial law 
regime and licljnng them in their hour of.suflcnne 
His address at the Amritsar Congress principaln 
dealt wdtli the two burning tojucs of the day, tlie 
Punjab outrages and the Reforms Act. His view 
\viUi regard to the latter was that although it fell 
short of the minimum demands made by the Congres 
they should make the most of what they had got. He 
appealed to the Congre.ssmeti “to w’ork the nev 
Reforms, utilize them for the ])etterment ^ 'f th*. ‘ 
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and conbnue^ to press and a^^itate for oar full 
demand. * ’ With true political foresight, however, he 
opposed the Ordinance*making power of the Gover- 
nor-Crencral. ‘I cannot reconcile myself to the idea” 
ne said, that a single individual, be he the wisest and 
most responsible man on earth, should be invested, 
even in an emergcnc}^, with the power to enact laws 
affecting a fifth of the human race”. His presidential 
address at the Calcutta Congress in 1928 bore testi- 
mony to his political foresight. He declared that 
again we are on the threshold of another great 
struggle for frecdoin’. Reviewing the political situa- 
tion he made a plain matter of fact statement from a 
plain matter of fact man of the world as it is, and not 
the world as it should be’. Ho contended that pure 
idenhsni conpjlctcly divorced from realities had no 
place 111 i)()litics and is but a happy dream which 
must sooner or later end in a rude awakening. He 
emphasised that ‘false analogies from other countries 
can only hell) to confuse the ‘issues’. The police 
high-liaiKiedness attending*^ the progress of the Sirfon 
Comniission appeared to him ‘symptomatic of grave 
organic defect aud not merely of the well-known 
functional inca])acity of the Government. Referring 
to the warnings of indefinite repression indulged 
in by the Anglo-Indian ]>rcss he declared ‘that 
there can be nothing better than “ resolute go- 
vernment ” at tln> juncture to bring matters to a 
head. He^ pointed out that coercive methods de- 
feated tlieir own ])urpose but ‘the bureaucracy had 
little use for lessons of ‘history.’ As regards the 
demand for ccmiplele independence’ voiced at the 
^ladras session of the Congress he said : ‘I am for 
complete independence — as com]dctc as it can be — 
but I am not against full Dominion Status — as full 
as any Dominion possesses it today — provided I get 
it before it loses all attractions.’ He forecasted that 
there was nothing before the country but a protracted 
life-and-death struggle on the one side, and ‘continued 
repression relieved by an occasional^ dose of undiluted 
oppression on the other,’ for he believed ‘only when 
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complete independence is in sisflit that the party in 
poww will be mchned to neffotiatc for sometliing less, 
bohd and unfrnidgmsr sacrifice alone will do it' ‘The 
truth IS,’ he further said, ‘that we cannot get anything 
from Jin gland e-Kccpt by proving our strength.’ He 
concluclod by jileading for the accejitance of the 
constitution outlined in the All-Parties Reoort which 
was based on the principle of the highest common 
agreement. He thus stood out as the great ajiostle 
of national unity. He strongly critieisoil the narrow 
comiuunalists and declared that 'religion has been 
degraded and politics ha.s sunk into llie mire.’ 

After the collapse of tlic great non-cooperation 
movement started by IMahatm.i ('laiidlii in I he in 
conjunction with Mr. C. R. Das and a niimher of other 
Congre.ss leaders raised what was calK-d tlie standard 
of revolt, effectively dispo.seil of the demand for the 
starting of mass civil disidn-dience moveineiit by de- 
claring, after an all-India tour of eiajairy, that the 
country w.as not ripe for it, and liy organising the 
,Sw»raj party, lifting the IioycuU ol the legislatures 
and eaiituriiig the majority ot tlie seats in many of 
them tvirned what looked like a route oi the Oongress 
into victory. No doubt the organisation of tlie vSwaraj 
party created acute di.sseiisioiis within the Congress 
but iL j.s undoubted that the sweejniig success of tile 
vSwarajist candidates at the elections enhanced in the 
popukir eye the prestige of the Congress airl demon- 
strated what a great hold this organisation had 
acquired on the masses. It showed that he was a 
master of political strategy, was endowed with hard, 
coinnionscnse, could^ adajit himself lo circum.stances 
and was not overweighed with coiisiuerations of con- 
sistency. 

The sessions of the Congress hedd since Mahatma 
trandhi came on the political stage and captured its 
machinery were marked by increasing internal dis- 
sensions and the emergence of various groups striving 
for power. The most notable of these were the ‘pr^ 
changers’ and the ‘no-changers’. 'J'he party of in- 
dependence made its existence felt first at the Madras 
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Cong^ress and triumphed at the Lahore Congress. At 
Lahore the centre and the left wings of the Congress 
coalesced and passed a resolution in favour of the 
f starting of the civil disobedience movement. This 
session was preceded by the walk-out of the Swarajists 
from the legislatures, although many of them strongly 
disapproved of the decision for the boycott of the 
legislatures. Pandit iMotilal Nehru, owing to indiffer- 
ent health did not take an active part in the campaign 
of civil disobedience which was started by l\Iahatma 
( jandhi, but wlieii the call of duty came he resj)oiided 
with alacrity and was imprisoned. While in jail the 
condition of his health became so alarming that he 
was released, lie did not regain his normal health 
after coming out, and in spite^ of the best available 
medical aid and careful nursing his condition grew 
steadily w^orse. lie has at last succumbed to his ail- 
ments and the great leader who was ever in the van- 
'.►uard in the battle of freedom is no more. He wanted 
lo live to see India free. But he was not spared to 
witness the iruition of his selfless labours and sacri- 
fices and the fulfilment of his heart's desire. May his 
SiUil rest^ ill peace. To Mrs. Molilal Nehru and his 
ton Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and other members of 
ii'.s family we offer our respectful condolence in their 
great bereavement. Their poignant grief will be 
snared by the whole country. 


The Pioneer 

{Allahabad) 

The death of Pandit Motilal Nehru will be mourn- 
ed by people of all classes and communities in India, 
and they will join whole-heartedly the Viceroy and 
Lady Irwin in extending their deep sympathy to the 
members of the bereaved family. The tributes, which 
have been pouring in from all quarters from Indians 
and ljuropeans, from political opponents as well as 
colleagues eloquently demonstrate the wide-spread 
respect in which the late Pandit was held. Testimony 
has been forthcoming from many sources to the 
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Alotilal Neliru, notably from the Bench and B 
Allahabad High Court, wao are probably in ' 
position than anyone else to estimate Ins worm. J5ir 
Grimwood Mears was iuduloinir in no exai^geration 
when he said that Pandit Motilal Nehru left behind 
a fifreat reputation in that^ court and that his name 
will be one of its proud traditions. 

In the course of his remarkable career, the political 
opinions of Pandit Motilal Nehru underwent many 
imz/Jinii chan:>cs. In his early days he was an ad- 
mirer of P>ritish rule aiul lie had j.;i'eat faith in P irlia- 
mciit as the ‘Tmal arbiter of India's destinies.’’ There 
was never any question of Pandit Motilal Nehru's 
.qreat love for liis country and that lie niadc j^reat 
.sacrifices for his convictions. The recoi^iiilion whicii 
had been acconled to him as an outstanding'- political 
leader had been .‘gained i.i siute of the fact that he 
was an intellectual rather than a donia,i>(:)i;uo, who 
.sought i)opularity and cheap api>laiise. ihit manv of 
his ])est friends and the greatest admirers of his .ipits 
decidy rei»rctted and could never imderstand wliv 
when the British ('tovermiient were nuist favourably 
disposed towards India and was eiij^^a^'cd in develo])- 
inj; a and c(nni'rehensive scheme of reforms 

calculated to ^lat lie had so staunchly fouf^ht 

for Pandit Motilal Nehru should have become an 
apostle of revolution. The <»rief felt at his death by 
many of his friends will be intensified because they had 
hoped that had he surviveil and iiad had the health 
and streiii^Ui, he would at the present critical juncture 
have exercised a moderating iniiuence in the cqsunsels 
of his political colleagues and that he would later 
liave brought to L'ear his great abilities on the work- 
iiv^ of the new constitution. 


The Hindu. 

{Madras) 

The news of the death of Pandit Motilal Nehru 
will come with almost the violence of a personal 
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bereavement to every Indian home. The sense o£ 
the national loss is not the less poignant because the 
daily bulletins about the inexorable progress of the 
disease had in a way prepared the country for the 
worst Motilal was not merely the greatest of our 
older statesmen, but at no time in our history has the 
need for such wise guidance as he could give been so 
urgent and indispensable. The sorrow and suffering 
that he so cheerfully faced in the cause of the country 
were deeply uncongenial to one who had led a 
princely life and undermined a health never robust 
and thereby hastened the end. Barely a few days 
before his passing he is reported to have told a friend, 
“I am not afraid of death and ^ I have had enough of 
life, but I am determined to live till I have seen the 
birth of a Free India.” Death, alas, has won— and 
that is his country’s misfortunate ; indeed there seems 
to be a fatality dogging her footsteps, which has 
snatched away some of her ablest and most devoted 
sons in the critical moments of her struggle for 
freedom. ^ But such an optimism was in every way 
characteristic of the niaii— his Roman fortitude, the 
zest with which he enioyed the good things of this 
life, the deliberate resolve with which he ])ut them 
aside when the vision splendid of a free India came 
to him, and the indomitable spirit that sustained him 
to the last in the hope of seeing that vision realised, 
though the frail body was visible crumbling day by 
day. (Vreat in life he was not less greit in death. 

Motilal has many claims to the proud and grateful 
remembrance of his countrymen. He was a great 
advocate, a brilliant tactician, an unrivalled political 
organiser and he commanded the allegiance of the 
intelligentsia in a measure unequalled by any other 
statesman of recent tinic.^ with the exception of Tilak. 
He had, too, that rare social charm wdiicli is the index 
of a native aristocracy of soul and which no political 
vicissitude can quench. But the quality that one 
prized most in him was the fundamental sanity and 
breadth of his outlook. He had the truly interna- 
tional mind. It was not the shallow cosmopolitanism 
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of the clever idler who finds in it a refuse from 
irresponsibility. Nor was it the pretentious idealism 
with which politicians are wont to while away 
a holiday stay at Geneva. He was a man to whom 
knowled.(re of the workings of the European mind 
came naturally ; and the European in his turn could 
understand him whereas he was merely puzzled or 
distracted by the uncompromising^ vision of a Gandhi 
or the volcanic emotionalism of a Das. He could play 
their own gfamc as easily as the best of them and 
beat them at long odds. And the heat of the fray left 
no gfrudge or bitterness in his heart. Pew of those 
Englishmen to whom it fell to cross swords with him 
in the Assembly would, we fancy, deny this or that 
he was undoubtcdlv the greatest Parliamentarian 
that India has so far produced. When she is on the 
eve of changes which are likely to usher in the reality 
of Parliamentprv (U>vermncnt and not its semblance 
how great is the loss she has sustained in his death 
nicy well be im atoned. Even more tragic doe.s it 
become uhen v. e cc»nsidcr tliat in the difficult <iays 
nhv.ad, when a fcKe step may dispel all chances of an 
In nonrable settlement or plunge the country in a 
struggle of which no one can foresee t}i<‘ end, wx' sliall 
mis^ his sage counsel, the pervasive iniluence (>f his 
ui bane personality, his enviable gift ()f establishing 
contacts, and tlie steady lire of his patriotism. Many 
and great ha\e been his gifts to his Motherland ; not 
the least of them is a son of whom the country is 
justly proud. 


The Swarajya 

(Madras) 

Pandit Motilal Nehru passed at 6 this morning. 
The news will be received with profound grief and 
consternation throughout the country. At the critical 
juncture in national fortunes, the passing away of 
this great patriot creates a void which cannot easily 
be filled for a long time to come. It is impossible 
to speak of Pandit Motilal Nehru without deep enio- 

7 
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tion. For, along with Desabandhu Das, he furnishes 
supreme example of the splendid sacrifice which, it is 
the pride of the movement initiated by Gandhiji to 
have evolved from out of the lives of men born and 
bred up in the lap of luxury. The extent of this 
sacrifice towers above every other of the numerous 
manifestations of greatness which enriched and 
sanctified Panditji’s eventful life. He has left his mark 
as a great lawyer, a powerful debater, and a singularly 
able and gifted party leader, but we believe the most 
monumental and lasting expre.ssion of the regard and 
homage of his countrymen will be founded on the 
energy and fearlessness which he imparted to Congress 
politics moulding out of it the magnificent fighting 
organisation which it has become to-day. Pandit 
M otilal has been the standard-bearer of national self- 
respect whenever it received its most grievous injury. 
His very first emergence into active political warfare 
is a revelation of the essential character of the man 
When the whole of the Punjab was cowed down by 
the terrors of the martial law regime, Panditji braved 
ofiicial opposition and almost at the risk of life, be- 
came tlie protector of the stricken province. "V^en 
the late Lord Birkenhead superciliously flaunted his 
gibe about Indian incapacity to get together an agreed 
constitution. Pandit Motilal instantaneously set to 
work, and within the close of the year, the Nehru 
report was ready. When the insufferable insult of 
the Simon enquiry was hurled against the nation 
Pandit Motilal and his family made historj' in India 
about the power and potentiality of the people’s will 
From whichever quarter the challenge came, the 
guardianship of national honour has been maintained 
with alertness and capacity by Pandit Motilal. But 
perhaps the greatest tribute to his patriotism and 
public spirit IS evidenced in the marvellous manner 
in which he has been able to refashion a naturally 
aristocratic temperament to tlie necessities of demo- 
cratic leadership. He was one of the Titans of our 
public life m this generation and the force he put 
into the struggle for Swaraj is incalculable. We^e 
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averse to think that the cause of Swaraj will siuTer 
by his passing- away. For it is the quality of the 
great that their memory speaks with no less eloqu- 
ence when they are ffone than that of their own words 
and deeds when they are alive. 


The Bombay Chronicle 

(Bombay) 

Pandit Mutilal Nehru is dead. vSo overwhelming* 
is the loss that it is impossible to realise that the 
great leader is dead. The last ten years and more 
will be remembered by generations of Indians to come 
as tlie most epoch-making period of India’s history — 
the ])eriod of her uni(iue struggle for freedom, a new 
freedom ensuring a future for her more glorious than 
lier past. Pandit Motilal played during this period 
a role only less dominant than that of Mahatma 
(randhi. Ko patriot could desire a destinv more 
t-nviable than this. The loss that the country has 
su.staiiied by the death of such an outstandings figure 
is so immense that it is difficult to make an adeejuate 
e-^timate of it in the language of the ct)inmonplace. 
During- the last ten years India has mourned the 
death of five dynamic personalities — Tilak, Das, Ajmal 
Khan, Lala Lajpatrai and Mahomed. AH— whose 
services and sacrifices have made the present struggle 
and the jirospect of honourable victory possible. 
Pandit Motilal Nehru occupied an honourable place 
in the ranks of these leaders and his contribution to 
the success of India’s cause was the large.st and most 
effective. 

He was endowed with many gifts. A self-sacriiic- 
ing patriot, an intrepid fighter, a masterful statesman 
and, above allj an unfailing friend of the poor, he was 
the embodiment of the qualities of a true aristocrat 
in an age which professes but does not practise de- 
mocracy. The story of his heroic sacrifice — tlie aban- 
donment of a princely practice was the least part of 
it— will never be forgotten by generations of his 
fellow-countrymen. He died at a ripe age, but there 
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is no doubt that his death was hastened by the suffer-' 
ing that imprisonment, which he cheerfully under- 
went, involved. As a fighter he never ^ flinched, 
however heavy the odds against him, and it was his 
unrivalled courage that had no little share in stimula- 
ting the efforts of the country in this last struggle 
for fiocdoni. His masterful statesmanship was 
dis])laye<l in the efficient organisation and consum- 
mate K-adcrsiiip of the Swaraj Party and in the 
pre]>aration of the famous Nehru Report, which 
though scrapped for the time being, is a historic 
document and vrill form the basis of India’s constitu- 
tion. That his judgment of men and affairs was 
unerring was demonstrated on many an occasion, 
but most strikingly when he, to the surprise r)f not a 
few of his intimate associates, helped (xaiidhiji in 
formulaliiig the decision which the I/aliore CoiigrcSvS 
endorsed. There w^cre then iiuinv wlio doubted 
whether the country would nial:e an adequate 
response to the call of the Lahore Congress. Pandit 
Motilal was emphatically not one of them and no 
one was a stouter and more confident supporter of 
^lahalinci Candhi than Pandit Motilal wlien the 
former commenced his memorable march last year. 
He expected great things from his Nation and it 
magnificently justified his expectation. Though his 
longing to see his country free in his life-time was 
not realised, he died a happy death iii the cons- 
ciousness that his countrymen had, by their sacrifices, 
assured the aUainiiient of that freedom. No warrior 
could desire a happier death. 

The ‘’Ivvcniiig News of India”, writes: — 

“Though he was in the thick of the 1930 Civil Dis- 
of>edience campaign lie was’.never a fire-brand 
iior was lie entirely uncompromising. Truly 
can it be said of him tliat he gave to the mob 
V hat was meant for l^arliameiil.” 

There could be no greater liabel of the departed 
leader than is contained in the last sentence. For, 
the ruling passion of his life was an unbounded love 
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of the poor and it was because lie realised that the 
woes of India’s poverty-stricken millions could not 
ended^ without freein*? the country from loreii^ni do- 
mination that he took part in, and for several months 
led, the Civil Disobedience Movement. Jawaharlal— 
Pandit Motilal’s ^^reatest i»:ift to his Nation — is jusllv 
reirarded as the leader of India's Youth. I>nt how 
very few of us realise that a jjreater lea<ler of India's' 
Youth was Pandit Motilal himself, who thoinrh old 
in age, never lost the spirit of Yoiitli. It was this 
spirit of Youth in him — the constructive ad:L]>tal)ilitv to 
circumstances which characterised his politic il c.ireer 
—tliat made the Lahore decision and all the ;! >rv 
tliat followed it possilde. 1 lis loss is in)l irreparable, 
lor lie will continue to live in the he.irU of India's 
y‘>unjL>- men and women wlio oiii(l<‘d bv tlu* lesson ot 
ins life and lerl by Mahalnn Craiidlii, will aeco-n])!ish 
the purpose in whose service lie dievl ii Hi:. 

<leat]i cominj^ so soon as it does after th il of Tilak, 
p s, Ajnial Klian, Lala Lajisalrai and Maiiouied^ pi, 
is a challenge to India's You til to count no sacrilice 
too .c»reat in cairyini»- mi Uie stro'^j^le so ibal their 
country becomes free before Deatli claims any of the 
lew jL,^rcat lea<lers who survive him wiiosc loss llie 
coniury inoiiriis to-day as deeply as Ills ‘ilnstriou-v 
iaiiiily. 


The Weekly Herald 

{liomhay) 

The death of Pandit Motilal comin'^r at a moment, 
hen the country he served witli unremitlin.i^ devo- 
tion and self-sacrifice is eii<^af»ed in a strnj^sl^ of 
unparalleled inaj^nitude and ;,^ravity is a trajjedy 
which it is impossible to measure in terms. India 
has ])roduced many men in the present genera- 

tion, sterling patriots who have sacrificed all that a 
man can give for the cause of freedom, —spiritual 
peace, physical health, material wealth and social 
happiness— men like Deslibandu Das, Lala Lajpat 
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Rai, and Maulana Mahomed Ali, to whom everything: 
was of secondary importance, indeed, of far inferior 
consideration, to the one great cause of all. Motilal 
will live in the memory of India as of equal rank 
with the greatest of these, who have all literally died 
in the service of their country. In other countries 
men like lie may rise to pre-eminence and fame in the 
political .s])here and pass away amid the mourning 
plaudits of their fellow countrymen after having lived 
lives of what might almost be described as leisured 
ease and luxury compared to the existence that an 
Indian nationalist leader has to face when he throws 
himself into the country’s service. When Motilal 
Nehru decided that his country’s call was greater 
than any other interest he could have in life he, like 
the majority of his great contemporaries, had to 
realise that service for his country, if it was to be true 
and sincere, meant uncompromising self-abnegation. 

The great change in his life came when the 
atrocious martial law regime in the Punjab, following 
on the sacrifices made by India in a war which was 
ostensibly fought for the freedom of the weak and 
ojiprcsscd ])eo]>les, revealed to him, as it did to the 
majority of his countrymen, that, if India was ever to 
win the ireedoin that is her birthright, it could only 
be l;y her own unaided eflTorts and sacrifice and not 
by looking for freedom to conic by slow stages as a 
gift from tile ojij'ressor. lie faced the issiKMvith the 
courage that was characteristic of him in all he did 
and thicw liimsdf in to tlie fray with the energy, 
dcterminaliou and intellectual brilliance that had 
previously bi'oiight him into such uiij)arrdleled 
eminence at the Bar. When he joined the Non-co- 
operation uiovemeiit in Motilal Nehru surrender- 
ed a iuincely income, abandoned a life of splendour 
that was the wonder and envy of his contemporaries, 
and took to khaddar and simplicity and invited 
imprisonment with unostentatious sincerity. He 
was not alone. There were many others wdio made 
sacrifices, which if not equal in magnitude were pro- 
portionately as great. But that does not detract 
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from the example of selfless devotion to the country's 
cause which Motilal Nehru’s abandonment of all the 
thin.irs in life he had hitherto cared for, in order to 
serve it, any the less ina«:nificent. 

Since Pandit jMotllal first became a Non-coopera- 
tor, ^ after manv years of inild^ participation in 
politics as a Moderate, the national stniffirle in 
India has^ passed throuj^h ])hases which have 
brouj^iit him from time to time in conflict witli 
many Coiurressinen. There arc still manv who be- 
lieve that the new policy of Council entry, which 
he and Deshbandu Das inaiio-nrated after their re- 
lease from jail, did little if anytliim,^ to benefit the 
nation and involved a definite set-back to tlie move- 
ment in the coniitrv. Certainly the ])eriod during 
which Pandit Motilal was leadimr the opposition in 
the Assembly was one of coin])arative inertia in the 
c<umtry with one half or nfore of the siipiiorters of 
tlie Congress standincr gloomily and snspicioiislv 
aloof from the men whom Mahatma (handhi had left 
tt> carry on the battle in their own wav, thoujrli it was 
imt Ills way and he never a])])roved of though he did 
not .actively oppose it. The fact was, that Ramlit 
MotilaJ, though his sincerity and sterling ])atriotisni 
'vere not to l)e (iiiestioned, nev(‘r actnrdlv lost his 
mo derate mentality. He remained a Moderate in 
es tential principles tliougfh he became an Extremist 
in methods, because he recognised that nothing 
woulfl ever be gained bv the old methods and he was 
dee])ly moved by the Punjab atrocities. I t js doubt- 
ful whether the Lahore resolution came within his 
convictions. He believed to a large extent in the 
attainment of full Swaraj by stages and in the Nehru 
constitution, which was practically his own indivi- 
dual c (Tort, he showed that he was jjrcpared to wait 
for a traiisitiouary period during which India would 
neither be mistress of her own defence nor of the 
conduct of her foreign relations. Put he loyally 
followed the Congress when events made the further 
pursuit of a policy which met the Pritish Government 
halfway a futile quest. And he accepted all the ira- 
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plications of the Lahore resolution and threw himself 
into the Civil Disobedience movement despite his 
weakening health, with all his old energy and fight- 
ing spirit 

That his life was shortened by the strenuousness 
of the activities of the last ten years and especially 
the strain of the last ten nioiiths is undoubted. He 
went into jail a sick man, in a condition and at an age, 
when tlie comfort and care only to be obtained in his 
own home was essential to his recovery, and his re- 
lease came too late to be of avail in enabling the 
doctors to restore him. His health was undoubtedly 
impaired by the strain^ of his political activities and 
his death was unquestionably liasteiie 1 by his im- 
prisonment. Had he lived he would have been a 
tower of strength ^ to the country at this juncture for, 
though he would^ himself have been ready to nego- 
tiate for terms involving a settlement considerably 
less than the Lahore resolution laid down, as his in- 
terview with George Slocombe clearly showed, he 
would have loyally abided by whatever decision the 
Congress took and given his service tf) its attaiiiiujat 
as energetically and with the same dctenuiiialioii and 
self-denial that he displayed during all llie years since 
the launching of the first Noii-co-oi)cratioii iiiovcnient, 
a service for which he has earned the uiid>iiig grati- 
tude of his countrymen. 

He was a great soldier of vSwaraj and when the 
history of these strenuous times comes to be written 
his portrait will stand out as oue of the giants who 
helped to bring India at the last with rapid strides to 
the attainment of lier ideal. 


The Mahratta 

{Poona) 

With the passing away of Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
the most dominant personality in Indian politics 
ha3 been removed at a most critical point in the 
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strug-irle for freedom, when his presence would 
have been of the utmost use -mi have oKorcisc I the 
most ])otcnt and salutary in lucnce. The Cor.eress 
Workin^r Committee was incetin*; the Ivouml 'rabl'* 
Dek\erates who had been Miinmoned tf> Allriha])ad 
immoliately after their laiulia;; in India. 1)e»'isions 
about the future of Indian constitutional lef-am'. 
were to be taken after co!isnltaiioii with them. Wlitdc 
nation's eyes and even tiU' eyc', oi (treat Britain were 
directed to tlie upshot of ih< ^ intiMnled 'rr.u e conf i- 
bnlat'ons. but m tile m! (.i y\ tlnse eapecLalion > 
rind jjlans, the illness oi Tandi! Molilad took a s a'ions 
turn A dark cloud of * wc.s spre id over tlie 

public mind. Prayers hjr h)nn life to P indltii. 
to be oftered to the Almiahtv all over India, lie wa* 
taken to Lucknow for X-Ray ecamination and last 
hViday nioriiiiio found India flniuj into tremend.»ns 
spasms of .cirief at the shockiiK*^ new.s that l)(‘alh lia'^ 
snatched him away fiom hi. lH‘d, snironntlcd an! 
guarded as it was by Maintria (raiidhi, i ‘audit 
Jawaliarlal Xeliru and ()*li( r m.!n]>eis oi the Xelirn 
fainipM not to sa> ]>re-eniim-iU medical men wlio wene 
in constant and xijjilant atteiiv* i a'e ! 

What earthly ])ower can withst md tlie ;tic! f tt;d 
onsl'in<’,hfi> \yhicii tli'^ ev<T i ailon^ and nr;..,r udoii'. 
Imie takes wicked deli'aht in l.rincliiii'i ayainst Indian 
leaders at crucial moments in the hi'-'iory of the 
nalixu^ which they had corsecrAed their liv<'S to 
eniancipalc' from foreign thrahi.sii Lokaiiniiya Ti^'d , 
Deshl^andlni Das, Lula Laii>at ii d, M diomed Ali- 
alas, Death laid Jlis icy liand on their ' lorlons lieads 
exactly at a lime wlieii their live uienp* and 
thouejits were mi^dilily needled to ;ei\e the ])roprr 
lead to the nation. And yet the demise of Pandit 
Motilaljt in the nation's ]»r(sent rircnmstaiices cannot 
but be described as the most nnkindest cut oi :ni. 
It is indeed, a national disaster. It is a cinshir. .4 
blow to his worthy son, the mirror of Youiu^:^ India's 
aspirations, and to his patriotic family. It is a per- 
sonal and irreparable lu.ss to rdabatma (Paij k* It 
is a stab in the heart of the Con.i;ress. It is r ^p-at 
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calamity to all, all his followers, admirers and friends 
m all parties, who have exhibited the high and rever- 
ential regard in which the illustrious deceased was 
held, by means of the fine tributes paid to his inspri- 
ing memory after his death. 

With the weight of almost three score years and 
ten Pandit Motilalji was, by far, the doyen of the 
Congress politics. A Kasmir Brahman, born not of a 
very renowned family, Panditji got himself fairly edu- 
cated and having passed the pleader’s examination 
started practice first at Cawnpiir and then at Allaha- 
bad where, by his forensic skill of the highest order, 
he occupied the pride of place. And even unto death 
he stood liead and shoulders abov'e the pleader-class 
in the U. P., if not other parts of India too. By dint 
of his legal success, he amassed an amount of wealth 
winch even Princes uiight envy and acquired an in- 
fluence in the public which left Government Officers, 
not excluding the Governor of the U. P. himself, 
«a-gape with wonder. lie also distinguished himself 
in the local legislative Council and though inclined 
towards IModeratisni in politics, he became a member 
of Dr. Besant’s Home Rule League after her intern- 
incut. The Jalliaiiwalla Bag succeeded and when, as 

most cainble members of the Congress Inquiry 
Committee into that tragedy which will be an eternal 
shame to Great Britain, his mind was touched with 
the inhumanity, he veered towards nationalism. He 
came into the most intimate contact with Mahatma 
(iandhi and since 1 '^19 he livus been the sternest oppo- 
nent of the British Raj and the strongest pillar of 
the Indian National Congress. In 1919 at Amritsar 
aad 1 9-^ xit Calcutta be was caUe3 upon by the nation 
to preside over the Congress sessions ; and therby the 
nation manifested what undoubted confidence it was 
reposing in him. He was twice imprisoned, but jail- 
hfe did not at all lessen the inexhaustible fund of his 
energy, which he had left at the nation’s disposal. He 
knew no rest in discharging his duties and he may 
be said, without doubt, to have died in harness, in so 
far as on his death-bed too, he was holding discourse 
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as to the course the nation should adopt with respect 
to the Premier's speech. 

His sublime leadership of the non-official section 
of the IvC}:>islativc Assembly during* his 

Secretar3\ship of the Swnrajya Party femned at (tayn, 
his achievement of the Nehru Report and many other 
outstanding facts in his political career, will always 
continue^ to bear witness to his capacity of work, 
his skill in ne^^otiatioiis with other ])arties, his amphi- 
bious constructive and destructive statesmanship, his 
dexterous diplomacy, his stren.^lh of con\ ictioiis and 
other qualities which served to exalt him above the 
whole qalaxy of national leader.^, lie was made of 
the stuir of which Prime Ministers and Am!)assadors 
in free countries arc made. The .i»^rl\ ous irony of the 
slavish national^ condition is that such first-class 
talents and abilities have to be wasted in oi)position 
to the system of Government that obtains in the 
country. r>ut that i>rice of freedom has to be paid. 
Tilak, Lalaii, Das and many others did pay it. Nor 
did Pandit Molilalji spare himself ill footing the hill. 
And when one thinks, in this stain, of the liuj^e loss 
sustained by the natioiu one is convinced of the ur- 
j^eiic}' of the ]>roblem of dissolution of India’s bondage 
being triumphantly tackled w'ith redouliled vigour 
and sacrifice, SC) that such \aliaiit and noble-minded 
leaders inigJit be in a ])osition to lend greater glory 
embellishment to the emancipated India. 

Like Panditji's ])o]ilical and cli])lomalic abilities, his 
sacrifice loo was unbounded. The fact of his gift of the 
palatial ‘Anand lUiawaii’ to the nation is fresh in the 
public mind. His sacrifice in money too stands un- 
matched. His house liad always been almost a national 
guest'house, the rich and raining abundance of 
which all leader and workers could gladly partake. 
Of superb fineness and culture of mind and behaviour 
he was a veritable model. 

But, by the cruel stroke of Destiny, Pandit 
Matilalji is gone, never to return. And gone, gone 
are with him the qualities of a lo\’ing father, a hospi- 
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table host, an excellent advocate, a sincere friend, a 
keen debater, a peerless politician, a strong-willed 
statesman, a shrewd diplomat,^ above all a national 
leader and servant whose place it will be impossible 
for the nation to fill up, at least in the near future. 
In his bereavement, Pandit Jawaharlal, a worthy son 
of a worthy father may well rest assured that the 
nation as a whole mourns and condoles with him. And 
Pandit Jaharlalji may take consolation from the 
admitted fact that his father forsook this world after 
living almost a full life and devoting his all to his 
mother-laud’s unstinted service. lie, therefore, must 
iustly be_ said to have died a heroic death. May his 
soul rest in perfect peace ! 


•‘We stand cn our own legs. 
Governments which have not 
paid .ttentionto the lessons 
of History have invariably 
i come to grief; and I have no 

I doubt that what has not been 
Hccomplishod by the states- 
ma'^ship of England will be 
accomplished by tae people, 
adding another to the number 
of fallen umpires.” 

P’andit Motilal Nehru. 
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PANDIT MOTILAL NEHRU’S 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

AT TiiK CAi.rrrrA coa '^ a’kas 

1928 


FKirXDH, 

1 am (ItvDly to you for 1 h.‘ lioiumr joii V.i «* >■ iu 

cliM'tinir rncto ]>rcMiU; for a pp<'‘on(l {|>is nat 9 »n« ' •• *113- 

hly. Tliiit honour, signal }is it rarrps ^Ml’l ii ji Imolcn ’ ^ > 'i is 
T 30 i)(* 1(1) lipht, mid tho hnivtst amouirsi ^\(l! l ‘ to 

shoulder ii. Yon arc Avcll aT\aro how I have <1 *hi' the 

('X(v*.*diijjrr kindruvc, which you Inv;' repeal d your coiili ’ • • iu 

m (3 has loft nv* no eh Vice but to how \o your wdl and to ende *•(• 1 • I0 
hhoul'h'7 as be-»t as F can, the heavy burdc’i oT I'-Midin ^ ii u,j!i(^ri 
in its st^iprirle for frei’dom. Tluit v(Ty klndiuos a! f'laix.Id mi ^ *si to 
oxp/‘ct from you every inrlnlirencr* and co-op«Tali')n in th<j hi : 1 task 
with Axliich you have entrusted me, 

\in^ yej>rs ajro I had the honour to preside ovei l,he Xalumal 
Corurress. I\Iartuil Law with all its to'iin cons'Vjucm - s and i'uplica- 
tioii-5 had ju'st cfune and ^one. .and we wen* prep o for a ^jrei t tussle 
uhlionr alien rulers*, 'fliat fri.al of Htreii:;lji earn*; soon aili*:* and 
althm4*h vre did ’K»t cnnTijfe victorioU'*, thi* lionour.s of war w< re with 
u-> ^ud *.]h^ promiso of future victory Avas ours. The f^reiit irl that 
is Indi.a, wokcup for a Avhile and th‘j vtry awake ninir )-}iook the rumd- 
at’on? (d Britisli rule. There avjis a reaction mid a ndap'^e ; but cirain 
TTv'Cit* no mistakabJe siirns of another and ^rcahr ev.sikc’iiUi;/, and 
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who will stop India in her forward stride Ivhcn she is fully awake? 
Nou-co-o[>cration followed Dyerism.and O’Dwjxrism. Bojnething 
perilously like th.^e is again in the air, and again we arc on the thres- 
hold of another grcal struggle for freedom. 

Ill this struggle we shall unhappily miss many familiar faces, many 
trusty counsellors and gallant warriors who arc no more. We shall 
miss lliiltini Ajmal KlniJi and Lala Lujpat Itai whoso death in the 
course of the year lias depiived India in the moinenl of trial of tuo of 
her most trusted and valiant sons. Another e\ -president who has 
passed away v.tis Lord Smha. Among other naiional workers who 
have gone 1 should like lo incnlion s])ecially Magaiilal Gandlii, 
Gopabandhn Das and Aiidhraratna Gopal Krisiuuiyya. On behalf of 
this Ooiign'ss I oiler jfs resiactlul condolence to the fanulies of our 
dei^arted colh'ngiies. 

J now proceed to place iny vhjwn and buggestioiis bclore >ou on 
theimmediate work before ns. To prevent disappointment I must at 
the outset i^roparc you lor a plain mutter of fact slatomeiit from a 
plain mailer ut lad man oi the uorid as it is, and nut of the world aa 
it should bv‘. Lot me warn you that you will be disaiipointed if you 
exiiccafrom meanytlnng in tJie naiiuo of high idealism piesented in 
an attractive stating of word and phrase. Not that J deprecate 
idealism in the broader sense or am less convinetd than aii} body else 
of the siipreiiic necessity of kevping the liighest ideal in view, provided 
you try lo live up lu ii. lUit pure idealism completely divorced from 
realities has no iiliu'c in politics and is but a Jiapiiy dicam which must 
hooiior or laicr end 111 a rude awakening. However high i)iU*hed the 
ideal may be, and the higher the better, the actual work to be done in 
theiiursmi of that ideal must be guided solely by practical cousidcra- 
tions. 1 am sure that we are all agreed uiion that ideal though we 
give it ditrereiit names. 1 am eiiuaily sure that we are also agreed 
upon the only w'ay to achieve it. But the tragedy of it all is that wc 
liave so laagnitied our dilierences on what to my mind are nou-esBen- 
tiols that we are unable to sec the wood for the trees. These differencei 
lie at the root ot our failures, and are responsible for conflicting 
schools of thought which have rendered common ac*tion impossible. 
In my humble judgment the whole trouble is traceable to varying 
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tendencies in the different schools to over-rate some ami iinder-ratc 
other aspa‘ts of the situation. For insianee there is one. school ol 
thought which exaggenitea our wmk point.s to such an extent as to 
feel utterly helpless in achieving smything except through the grace 
and good will of the very iKK)pIe uho arc t)j)i)rcssing and exploiting 
us. As against this there is the op|H)site school which takes little nou; 
either of our weak puinih or of the sirciigtli of the opposing forces and 
is ready to dash out full steam aliead ou uiicharti'd seas, ll will be 
my humble endea\ our to face the htern realities of the situation with- 
out blinking and then to suggest what. st'ciuH to me to be the most 
suitable line of action for your uccciUance. 

it i^, I take it, tlie iluiy oi ever) man to hcl}) ha tar as il lies in his 
jwwer to make his country iit to live in. Ilut the actual process to be 
einploycd in bringing about thii mrcssary change from what is to 
what should be, depends upon <‘ir( umslanees wliich cannot be the 
same in all countries and at all tin'e.s. Tin* ehhi‘ntials eonsidcred in 
the abstract are always the same, but compete cases present pecu- 
liarities of their own to which no general rule or particular example is 
w’holly ajiplicable. 

No two peoples in the world lia\e stalled Irom exactly the same 
point or follow’ed exactly the same course. Indeal the same people 
have Jiad to change their course from lime to time to suit the altered 
eonditions of ever changing situations. We can always prolit by the 
failure of others tbui seldom, il ever, by their succis^s. 'J'hc reason is 
obviouh. It is easy to avoid miblukcft made by others if w'e lind our- 
selves 111 the same or similar predicatuenl in which those luiatakos 
were committed, but it is in^Kissiblc to bring into existence the jioteiit 
fai'Uirs which made for success in some other country if those fai tors 
are eiUircly lucking in our own. The practical problem before us is 
to find out how under the conditions in which wc live and with the 
materials at our disposal we can deliver the goods at the lowest cost 
of production. False analogies from other countries can only hdp to 
confuse the real issue. 

To form a true idea oi the work before us we have to answer three 
questions : 
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(1) WHERE DO WE STAND? 

(2) WHAT IS OUR DESTINATION ? And 

Ci) HOW CAN WE REACH OUR DESTINATION ? 

I shall endeavour to answcir the*?e questions to tho ])ost of my 
ability more from the prnetieal than the di alee tieal point of view. 

Wc liave first to inak(' sun' of where we stand so as not to lose our 
we slait. The j>oint has a twofold aspee^t — one in rela- 
tion to the ( Joveieinent and llie other in relation to ourselves. As to 
th(j furrner we all know 111 U. whatever political or civil ripjhts we 
p0ss<'^s they arc in tlc' nature ««f a conditional jt^ift enjoyable diirinf^ 
the pleasure of on r •rulcr'^. Th'W can deprive us, and indeed have 
from tijne to tinn* .icliuilly di pTi\''‘d thousands of ns, of those rii;ht.s at 
any itiometit with or nil bout retson at th(‘ir sweet will by usiiqc the 
vast rrc'rvc* of arbitrary ])o\\<'r whi'‘h they retain in their own hands. 

I w'ill not eiu'umbi'r this ad'lrc ss by repcatinc: an oft told tab'. It is 
well-Vnowu how the pres, s I ' io. ’eminent has rc-inforeod and ctm- 
>M>liili>t<'<l itsilf ill tlie poliinal and I'conomic* sj)heros hy legislative, 
executive, and adMuin><tMt,]\.' aet.ori. It wdll servo no useful juirpose 
to take ) on through t lie It joi* Je t ot* v 'pi essivc ami oppressive measures 
wlo* ‘h has e been tak u i:i Indii frun the bv’^innin^ of British rule 
<lJorn to the present day, or tn rsuind you of hosv, after we wore 
tiiorouiddy cnpu’eH, l!.e ih nr to recovery was completely barred 
:ur'’inst us. AVe lu.se Ihvm p r-i.l'Otly deniul all “opportunity (or 
riclf-nwilsalion, sself dt setop’i'ee.!, ami seif-fulfilmenr.” for which Desh- 
handlni riiitlarajij in 1 ) a '> t so viiliantly in the elosiiic; years 

of his life. Wc'Iiai' ht'iMi scMij.iilondy shut lout of ell effeetive part 
in the in'iernal amUMci nal aflairs of our own country. 

Tlv' solemn pro.ni'?*'^ of ^wernment have found fulfil- 

menl in that lailoval framl, tb ‘ J^fatntory Commission, which is now 
earet-rinj* alon.ii:our ^trei't.s h-a' * ii; lucctiin;^ heads and broken bones 
behind. Nothiuj^ htw so < I 'aidy lirought out the cold callousness of 
the olaeials on the one liinid. aiul the utter helplessness of the people 
to proli'ct themselves on tb.e other, as the proji^ess of tliis Commission 
from town to town. To my n hid the circumstances at tendings; it are 
sympfonmlic of a jrravc orpai le infection and not merely of the well- 
known fumtionnl incapacity of the Covemment. It shows the pro- 
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fioticu of the toxin of DyeriFni in their intcTiial wonomy. The hnp]H*n- 
injrs at Lahore and Lneknow arc only mild eruptions on th(‘ surface 
indicating the d(M*p rootl'd disease within. We are indehtiHl tothe 
8tnt)idity of the sjHrial e<)iTesi»oiulent of an Knuhsh new '•paper of 
► CaJeuttu for a glimpse into tlie real irieiitahty of the menihers ot the 
Commission which may l)e taken as a laithliil reflection of tin* mt‘nta- 
lity of tlie ( Jovornmont. He says : 

“The Cawnt)ore scenes have apparently put the tini'^hin^ touch on 
a psychic impn*ssion which the riotous kc(‘iu's in Oelln had l)ej»un. 
Sonn* of the Commissioners are inakiim no st'cret th(‘ir indit>inition 
that such things should be j>ennitted. 1 hvl that if some ot the C-om» 
missioncrs had to write their report this wi‘ek f^ml Halishury's tamous 
prescription in another matter, ‘twenty years of resolute ju:overiimeiit,’ 
W’ould i-ecommcnd itself nineh more to tlieir minds than any advance 
whatever.” 

8o that the only way to achieve r(*<|K)nsil)le (lovernment for India 
Is to fawn upon the ^rtat (^ommissiom‘is and flatter thorn with a false 
declaration of confidence. And the snnst way to invite “twenty years 
•of resolute gov<*nimeiit” is to show your true hvlings about the eom- 
missioii. All I need say is that India will refuse to taki* n‘sponsil)le 
government as a row’ard for servility and will welcome “resolute 
government”; but whether it will last for twenty yearn the future 
•aloiK* can decide. This projihet of e>il Iuls even dared to envisage the 
future He proceeds to say : 

“ I seemed to sense a vision of n*alilies stark and grim, ati<! catch 
from the future the tramp of marching men.” 

These remarks wTre called forth hy the grand hoyiott demonstra- 
lion which grcvlcd the Cbmmissioners on thoir arrival at Cawnpore. 
It is remarkable that while tins correspondent was sending his inspir- 
ed vision, the Police Huperinfendent of ('awn|M)n* was wTitiiig to the 
organisers thanking them for the excellence of their arrangements 
■and the absence of any untoward incident. That letter has, I believe, 
been published in the press. But the etlitor cxecllod the ertrrespondent, 
as was befitting hib superior position, by indulging in a part ieuhirly 
vonomouB attack, in the course of which he threatened rc'sistance of 
Ihe Indian demand for freedom to the “last ounce of ammunition.” 

9 
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I am sure that if this editor aud his correspondent had an ounce of 
discretion between them both, they would not have so easily given 
away official secrets. But wc must thank them for their timely war- 
ning and assure them that wo are ready. There can be nothine: better 
than ‘resolute govenimeiit' at this juncture to bring matters to a head.. 

Our English friends affect to be shocked at these demonstrations. 
I should have ignonid the foolish talk in which they have indulged 
but a responsible statement has recently been publicly made in this 
City on the subject by the Viceroy, and I M that I cannot allow it 
to go unchallenged, flowcver much one* may regret untoward 
incidents, the right to hold peaceful demonstrations to give expression 
to strong ])ublic feeling has never been doubted. The demonstra- 
tions held after the return of the Commission to India have been 
characterised as “unmannerly and offensive.'’ My answer is that 
such demonstrations must in their very nature be ‘offimsive' to those 
against whom they are made, uinl it is hardly reasonabh* to (‘xpect 
drawing room manners from a hostile crowd. The Viceroy haa 
uttered two [latitudes and a thn*Ht, The first platitud(* is : “However 
much those who organise such demonstrations may themselves 
deprecate violence they art*, wh(*n it come*; to the point, often ejuite 
incapable of controlling the forct's they have excited.'* The se«;ond is : 
“Those who deliberately uinharkcHl on a course so crude, so st*nselc!8s 
and so dangerous, w'hattiver the obji*ct they may mistaJcenly d(‘sire la 
serve, iiuiur a very h(*avy ris]»onsibility.” 

The threat is that “it is the plain duty of Government to take 
whatever steps it dtioms in'ct'Si.ury to prevent the reeiirreiice of these 
discreditable incidents.” 

1 agns! with His Excellency on the first platitudt* and Mould alsa 
agree with him on the second if he could substitute the word “natural” 
for the words “crude and senstdj**'.^ ” 

But both platitudes have no relation whatever to actual facts. As 
regards the threat it wa^ antiei)nited by the English newhi>aper a 
week before ; it indicates an early materialisation of ‘resolute govern- 
ment'. I have already dealt with the latter and have nothing furthei 
to add. In regard to the former. 1 have to point out that it has been 
astablished to our entire satisfaction by public statements of i*e3pon8i- 
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ble Indian leaden), which no amount of departmental enquiry can con- 
tiovert, that ail the violemui at theae demonstrations was started by 
the Police, and attempts made by the people at one or two places to 
letaliate were 8])codily put down by their leaders. Hut if a stray 
missile struck a motor car, one of the occupants of which hapiamed 
to be a lady, or some men in the larpo crowds came too near the jj;reat 
Commissioners and w-avod their black flaj^s in close proximity to 
their highly res|HK*tablc noses, is it a matter almut which any undue 
fofiB need be made ? I am sure tliat under similar circumstances 
worse things would have happencxl in England. I should like to put 
a few questions to those who have afttvted righteous indignation at 
the hapiXMiings at I^oro, Lucknow and (*n\\npore. Those 
Question are : 

(1) Would It be |)OHsibIc in any Euro|)ean country more siwially 

ill England for a commission of enquiry, which the ficople 
looked upon as a national insult, to travel in the comfort and 
safety enjoyixi by Sir John Himon and his colleagues 
in India ? 

(2) Would not all the silken flags and gold embroidcn^l decorations 

such as were displayed in Butler Park havt* been torn to 
shreds and all the beautiful multi-colound electric lamps, 
sliining on them, smashecl to pieces, if any attempt were 
made in England to entertain publicly, men coiinecUHl with 
a mission as highly unpopular among Englishmen as Hir 
John Simon and his collcaguiis arc among 1 ndians ? 

(2) How would any Englishman like his house to bo broken ' into, 
his guests treated to a sound thrashing and then arn^ted 
and imprisoned for a night for making a [ir'accful demons- 
tration from his own terrace ? 

(1) How would an Englishman like to be imprisoned in his own 
house, for however short a time, for holding opinions 
against the Ciovernmcnt of the day ? 

(5) How long would a govemrocjit last in England which allowed 
the things mentioned in question (3) and (4) to happen ? 
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We know that the hou»c of tlie ^rcat nationalist noblemaii of 
Oudh, the Maharaja of Mahmudabad, was siirroimdod with a cordon 
of police while hisreactioiuiry compeers were entertaining the Commis- 
sion in a neighbouring park. The Maharaja, as is well-known, bravely 
stands tor the boycott of the (Commission and has refustd to take part 
in any function giv(*n in its honour. Where is the liberty of the 
ordinary citiz(*n wh(‘n the premier baron of Oudh, a retired Home 
MemIxT of the U. P. < ioYcnuneiit, decorated by it with the highest 
honours in its gift, can b(‘ imprisoned in his own house, simply because 
beholds an opinion dislike<l by the (Tovernment ? Is this anything 
very difleoMit from the* “resolute government” foreshadowed by the 
Viceroy and the English n('ws])a|)er. It has ac‘tually come u])on 
us since. 

The r(*<*ent. munhu’ of a iM)liec official at Ijahorc has provided an 
excuse lo those whos(» minds are already made up, to forge new 
W’oaiK)ns 10 d(»stri)y the forces of nationalism. It need hardly be said 
that the crime is to Im» n^gretted. Congressmen, whether l>olonging to 
the school of indepiMulcin^e oi that of dominion statirs, stand and have 
always sto(xl, for a policy ol strict non-\iolence juid have given pr:u»ti*- 
cal proof of the sincerity of their eonvictions on numerous oo(*asions, 
including the recent incidents at Lahore, Lucknow, Ca\vn|x>re and 
Patna. It is at i^rt'scnt imiK)ssiblc to say whether the Lahore murder 
had a j>olitical significuiiee. But assuming that it had, we cannot shut 
our eyes to the fact that the real resjx)nsibility for such incid(*nts lu^ 
on the shoulders of the goornment. History teaches us that incidents 
like these are symptomatic of a condition which can only lie dealt 
with otfiH'tively by a wise and radical change of policy, and not by 
resort tococwcivc met boils which defeat thc*ir own purpose and an' 
resisted by the people with nil the strength of which they are capable. 
Hut the bureaucracy has little usi' for lessons of history. The orgy of 
repression has already lieguii in the Punjab and is likely to extend at 
no distant date lo the other piwinees. 

Forgive me for taking so much of your time over the (Jominission. 
It might well have been eompletely ignored, were it not for the direct, 
bearing it has on the work before us. It is a portent of c^'il, but not 
without the good which comes out of all evil. It has shown us the 
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fine courage of our men. ppecially (he then serene coolness 

under the gravest jn*ovocation. their sjihaidid stand against brutal 
lathi assaults u it h their o^Mi empty hands crossed on their ch(*sts, 
their gallant reseues of their eoinradt's nnd li'adiTs in utter disregard 
of the injuries infliettd on th(‘ni. Ij(‘t those ulin lake tins for couard- 
iee iry their “resolute goveinmcnt" and they will soon he disillusioned. 
Thc\ will have the satisfaelion ot shooting hrave inoflensive men with 
their hack*, to the wall and ehi'sts hared to ri'ccivetlu' hnllt‘1. 

r^'t us now turn to the economic* spIuMe. To have an adcfjuatc 
idea of the continuous exploitation to wbicJi we have hi'cn snl)jcc{cd, 
and of the enormous extent <)f the economic hold aeqiiind by Knglaml 
over us by legislation and otheiwisi', it would h(‘ neecssary to review 
the whole period t'f lli(‘ British occupation of India. I shall howt ver 
eontdit nnw'lf by r< minding >ou o( a few hisloiical tacts the accuracy 
of which cannot he quest iomd. Ik'sidcs mainlainiug tin* costliest 
civil and militaiy S(‘i vices in tlie world al our expense, the soliciliidc 
of our trustts's. as they delight to call theinsclv(‘S, has licen mainly 
dircctid to thccrcniion of maikcts in India lor ICiigland's manu- 
factures. This laudaiilc object has been aclin vid by a numlxTol direct 
and indirect methods toonuniciou'^ to hi* dealt with salisfactoril) in the 
course of this add less. It is aloiigstoiN hceinniiiL' from the da^sof 
the well-known harharities <'oiiiniUtfd on tlie Dacca aitisans and con- 
tinued through ])cikkIs of mojc rcliiicd spoliation till we conn to the 
picscnt day ])ow(rful hanking, commercial, and indnsi rial comhincrt 
which are now siKS'cssiully ch(*king ofl iiidigenons enterprise. 

But by far the most inipoi taut economic hold which Ihe < Govern- 
ment has ai quircd OMT the country by legislation and othnwiscitj 
through its nmnipulati(»n of the currency. It will he tedious logo 
into the histoiy ol this highly tedinh al (picstion. hut the fact is now 
admitted that thepresc‘n1 depn^ssioiuii Indian eoniirier< »‘ and industry, 
and the low buying power of the eultivator are due to the action of 
the (Tovernment in foreing up the riipn* fiom l.-^. ifl. to tV/. It haa 
resulted in ]»inching the over-(ax(d cultivator of 124 )mt cent, in the 
price of the raw materials produced by him. and giving a Iwnns of 
124 percent, to the importer of foreign mauutacturcs into India. If 
the Government had the iiiterc-sts of India al all in view, it would 
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bAve reduoAd the land tax by V2k% and imposed an import duty of 
12^% on all goods which can be manufactured in this country, includ- 
ing textile goods. 

It was left to Sir George Godfrey of the Bengal Chamber of Com- 
merce to discover for the first time the other day that all the authentic 
records of India’s prosperous trade and commerce before the advent 
of the British were pure legends. In the course of an utterance at 
the last meeting at the Associated Chambers of Commerce attacking 
everything Indian, he justihed the British exploitation of India using 
fiction for fact. He said : *lf Ijancashire is accused of devastating 
India, Lancashire has equally devastated the English countryside.” 
What a comparison 1 I presume Sir George Godfrey is in posseasion 
of some history of England unknown to the rest of the world which 
records the fact that the weavers of the English countryside were 
subjected to the pains and penalties that wei‘e inflicted, as proved by 
European witnesses, on Indian weavers by the East India (X)mpany, 
that the English Countryside was compelled to buy Lancashire cloth 
in the place of homespun ; and the further fact that a Cotton Excise 
Duty was Imposed on Ijancashire textile while foreign goods were 
imported free of duty. 

His reference to Indian shipping betrays the same fondness foar 
fiction as his reference to textile does— for facts I must refer yon and 
him to the excellent literature that Mr. Haji has j>ublished on hk 
harmless and timely bill. Indian shipping wiis as deliberatdy 
sacrificed for the English interest as wtis India's greaUist cottage 
industry. Now that a bdated bill is before the legislature seeking 
somewhat to stop the continuance of the grave wrong done to Indian 
shippers by the Biiiglish monopoly, the monoix)liatt accuse us of 
attempting racial discrimination and pass a resolutiem demanding that 
the legislature shall not have thti power to pass that bill. 

Not content with distorting history this English merchant prince 
almost hit below the licit when he suggesttxl that the framers of the 
draft constitution now before the country had sought to disfranchise 
Britishers. It was his duty before he brought so grave a charge 
against responsible men to make sure of his facts. He should have 
known that as soon as the Committee discovered that there was a 
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possibility of a doubt they removed it in their supplementary report 
which before the country clays before Sir (leorge (lodfrey delivered 
his oration. 

It will be clear from what I ha\e said above that the proewsof 
forpn^" new chains to keep us in |)crp(‘t.ual bondage has gone on 
simultaneously with a long protracteil, ruthb»ss exploitation of our 
matcTial rt'sources. While, however, the (lovernmi'nt has to answer 
for a great deal, it must be frankly eonfessid that we eannot honestly 
accjuil ourselves of all blame for our present yilight. The stri*ngth or 
weakn<‘ss of a nation depends uiK>ii the strength or weakness of the 
licw^hieh keeps its component parts together. In our case this tie 
has n<U tor centuries be< n v(‘ry strong and with the march of the 
new order of tilings has lost mueh of wltat. binding force it. ever 
had. Tlicre is no overlooking the fact that wc are divided into 
a nunilMT of large and small communities, more or less disorganised 
and demoriliscd. The* (iovenimcnt is uiidouhtedly responsible for 
the prevailing ignorance and poverty among the masses and in a very 
large measure for I lie growing hostility among the classes. But it 
'Certainly is not to blame f(»r the evils of our own so<‘iaI system, which 
has rel(»gated millions of our pcxiple as good as ourselvw, to the 
category of untouchables and depressed classes, and has )>ut our 
women under restriclions which deprive them not only of many 
natural rights but also ot the opportunity to render national service. 
Nor is the CTOvornraenl solely accountable for all th(' communal 
difterenetis which have contribut^jd a <Iark chH})tf*r to the rei-cnt history 
of otir own times. 

The Committee of the All Parties Conference has dealt fully in ita 
Kiport with the communal problem in India. It has offered a solution 
which I trust this Congress will u<<cpt. The jiroblein before us 
howevi*r is a wider and more fundamental one than a men' adjust- 
ment of <‘ommunal differenecs. It ih : what place, if any, religion, as 
practi '*‘<1 and understood to-day, should oe/ iipy in our public life ? 

Whatever the higher coiueption of nliginn may la*, it hi\< in oiir 
day-tf»-day life come to signify bigotiy and fanaticism, nitiileranoe 
and narrow-mindvdness, helfishness and the negation of Tmiuy of the 
•qualities which go to build a healthy society. Its chief insi>iration is 
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hatred of him who does not profess it. and in its holy name more 
crimes have been commit1e»l than for any professedly mundane 
object. Can any sane person eoiisidor the trivial and ridiculous causes 
of conflict between Hindu and Moslem, or between sect and sect, and 
not wonder how any one with a «raiii of sense should be iifFe<‘ted by 
th(nn ? 

The aim of all education and pro{>ross is to dfwelop the collective 
instinct in man ; to teach him to co-openitc with his iieij>;hbour ; mid 
to make him feci that his individual ^^ood depends on the eood of 
society ns a whole. Only thus can the .scltish and individualistic 
instincts be suppressed and the energy of mankiml ho divcrtcMl from 
mutual coiniKititiou to co-o))eriition for the common good. Religion 
as ])ra<*tiscd to-day is, however, the greatest siparatist forc(‘. It puts 
artificial Imrriers betwi»eii man and man and prevents the develop- 
ment of healthy and co-operative national life. Not content A\itli its 
reactionary influences on social matters, it has invaded the domain of 
ix)litics and c<*onoinics, and adecls every aspect of our life. Its asso- 
ciation with politics has been to llu' good of neither. Religion has been 
degraded and politics has sunk into the mire. Oomi>leto divoice of 
one from tlie oilier is the only rcMiiedy. 

Rut this is not all. A strange fatality has been pursuing our 
political activities from a very {»}irly stage. We have never boon 
entind\ frin* from serious ditVcrciuH's among those w’ho have tak<*n up 
the patriotic duly of liberating their country in right oaruest and have 
not winced at any ‘^acrilicc in discliarging it to tlv* best of tht‘ir 
ability. These differences liau* inevitably set buck the hands t»f the 
clock ami opcniHl the door to disruptive forces. Then* liavt' been 
serious splits among the leaders which have spread with lightning 
rapidity to the rank and file on almost every occasion when a forward 
move has bt*en taken i»r even contemplated. We tvould do well to 
protit by the lesson of the ])ast l<*sl the inexorabh' fate which has Imvii 
pursuing us for the last 20 years or more overtake us agtiin. It is 
close Ufioii our already in the g(Tb of smaalism and will devour 
both complete indetamdenoe and dominion status if you let it approach 
nearer. 

The brief outline T have giv«»n above tvill show that we stand at 
present in the thickest part of the wood. We suffer from two seta 
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of serious disabilities— those imposed ii]K>n us by foreign rule and 
those of our own making. It is difficult to stand against the foreigner 
without offering him a unit<-d front. It is not wisy to ofter a united 
front while the foreigner is in our midst doinincring <n(*r us. 

THK TWO SETS OF DISABIUTIKS TOtJETIlEH FORM 
A VK^roUS CTROLE AROOXO US AND WE STAND IX 
THE CEXTRE, HEAVILY HANDIt\\FrEI) BY ONE IX 
TRYIXO TO (H:T lUD OF THE OTHER. WE HAVE TO 
BREAK THKOrtHI THE VldOFS (’IRCLE BEFORE WE 
OAX HOPE TO BE OFT OF THE WOOD. 

This is my answer to the question - where do we stand ? 

TJie svond ((iiestion is what is onr destination ? 

My answer straight and aim j»le is FREEDOM in subsliinee and 
not merely in foiiii, hy w'hat(ver num(‘you eall it. The Madras (’on- 
giess has d^rlan^J the goal us eom})lete indi'pendema^. The Ml Parlies 
Committee has re^'Onimendwl dominic»n status. 1 have explained my 
position more than once but with > our juTinission J sJiall re-stale it 
luTe as elearly as I ean. To pul il in a nutshell it (‘oines lo this : I am 
for eomph'te indepeudeiieo — as complete as it ran he- hut 1 am not. 
against full Dominion Hiatus— as full as any dominion possesses it 
to-daj — provak-d I get it before it loses all alhaetion. I am lorsever- 
eiiee of BiJtish connection as il subsists with us to-da> Iml am not 
against it as it exists with the dominions. 

U't me explain. Xatioiial tree<lom iinn‘stneti‘d and nmpndiJied is 
the natural craving of the human soul. 1 do not believe that there is 
a single Indian, he h(‘ or she a rnemlxT of a ])arty or group, or one 
comjdetely detached from all paiiies and groups, who does not love 
freedom or will not have it. Ditf'erem*f*s arise only when the (nn*sti()n 
is raised whether it is ])OHsihlc to have and to keep freedom ; and it is 
then that we find opinion sharply divided. Tlu'ie an* thosfj who have 
the faith in them ami in their countrymen to answer the (|m)slion hy 
an emphatic “yes'‘— and I may at once .say that 1 am one of them. 
But there arc also those w'lio will shake their heads, some from «-onvie- 
tion ami others in doubt. Complete independence is the goal of th<j 
former, dominion status that of the latter. 1 will not undetlakc a 
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truitlesfl enquiry into the rdation or want of relation between indepen- 
•dence and dominion status. It does not matter to me whether theore- 
tically they bdong to the same or different stocks, or whether one is or 
is not the negation of the other. What matters to me is that dominion 
status involves a very cotisiderable measure of freedom bordering on 
complete independence and is any day preferable to complete depen- 
dence. I am therefore not against an exchange of our abject depen- 
demee with whatever measure of freedom there is in full dominion 
•status if such exchange is offered. But I cannot make dominion 
•status my goal as it has to c-^me from another party over whom I have 
no control. The only way T can acquire such control is by working in 
right earnest for complete independence. I say ‘in right earnest’ 
because I know mere blufl will not take me far ; it is only when 
•complete indcj)endence is in sight that the party in ])Owcr will be in- 
•clined to negotiate for something less. Empty ])luff will not carry us 
to that sttigc. Solid work and ungnuling sacrifice alone will do it. 
When that work is done, and sacrifice made, the party having the 
whip hand will dictate. Whether it is to be dominion status or com- 
plete iiulcpen den ec ysiW depend upon whether the conditions then 
prevailing arc similar to those of Ireland or to those' of the rnited 
States of America at, the time when t*ach came into what she now has. 
MeanwhUc, there is iiotliing before us but a protracted life-and-dcath 
•stniggle on the one side, and continued repression relieved by an 
occasional dose of iiudilutod oppression on the other. It follows 
therefore that whatever the ultimate goal, we uiuil be prepared to 
traverse the same thorny path to reach it. If wc are not so jircpart'd, 
independence will ever be an idle dream and dominion status jui cvt;r 
recetUng will-o*-the ^visj). 

1 must here notice another part of the ViccToy’s speech from 
which I have alretidy quoted. He <lraws a dark j)icliirc of the 
damage that India is “likely to suffer at the hands of its false friends 
who would guide it to^\ards the morass of independence.” The 
description of ‘independence’ us a ‘morass' is rather original. It 
would 1 h‘ more cornvt to say that we have to cross a morass iK'fore 
WO arrive at independence. But the morass surrounds us on all 
sides and wc can arrive nowhere except by crossing it. That being 
so our friends who support tac movement say: why not make for 
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independence pure and unadulterated which depentlH upon your own 
effort, however long and arduous, instead of flounderinjr in the diree- 
tion of dominion status which depends upon the {:>(KKi will of Britain. 
They arjjue that it will be shwr w^aste of time, eiu‘rgy, and sacrifiee 
first to struggle in the morass for dominion status and when you iind 
your way barrt*d th(*n to bungle back to the starting jioint and 
plunge again into the Siiint’! morass to struggle for independence. 
From Lord Irwin’s point of view this argument is unanswerable. 
F’rom my i)oint of view dominion status is f>a8sed on the way to 
Independence, and if it is refused you have simply to press on to 
your destination which must always be indtjptaidenoe. Lord Irwin’s 
argument based on loyalty to the (’rown can easily be overstressed. 
Ijovalty is a fine tiling but the strain it ean bejir is not unlimited. 

But it is obvious 4hat iinb'penclenee dot^s nol m(‘an walking out of 
the world, it you contj^iue to live in it you must come across others 
vho {.Iso hve in f£e same world. It is neither necessary nor possible 
for the existence of an indejamdent stale ni the present, day world 
condilions to cut off all political, economic, and social relations with 
other ht sites. I nd< * 0(1 the more independent yon are the more net'es- 
sary it w'ill be to establish relations all rounrl. When, therefore, we 
talk of the severence of the British eoimeetion we do not mean a 
cessation of all relations, but such approprijite change in existing 
relations as is necessary t(» tnuit-form a dependency into a free state. 
The (‘xtent of the. change will depend ujion tin* extent of freedom we 
ai'hieve. If it is dominion status, the changi*, as it is now well under- 
stood, will he from a depi'iidoncy to ‘an aulonoraous nation, free and 
equal member of the British Commonwealth of nations.’ If ‘how- 
ever, it is complete independence, India will stand oul of the British 
Commonwealth of nations and the nature of her relations with Great 
Britain will be determund by treaty and mutual understanding. In 
eithiT case, some connection with other nations irieluding the British 
must subsist if we mean to take an active part in shaping our own 
future and that of the world. 

Mahatma Gandhi presiding at the Belgaum Congress said : 

“In my opinion, if the British Government mean what they say hon- 
estly help us to equality, it would be a greater triumph 
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than a complete severaiK'c of the British connection. I 
wuld therefor<' strive for Swaraj wilhin the Empire but 
would not hesitate to sever all connection if severance 
became a necessity thron«;h Britanrs own fault. I would 
thus throw the burden of seperation on the British i)eople.’‘ 

This was four yt‘ars ujio. Mticli water has siiiee flowm umh'r the 
bridges. W(‘ have ht riven and striven hard for Swaraj within the 
Empire but the British people have not so far shown any inclination 
to help UH honestly to equality. All the indications have been to the 
contrary. Indeed resj K)n si ble British statesmen have repeat (ully de- 
clared that full dominion status is jet a far ery. I theretore fully 
sympathise wot h those who have exhaust wl their patience and have 
now' nuBed the cry of coiuph‘te seperation. But let us fully ^irasp the 
meaning of Mahatma (fandhi. lam sure he never meant that the 
moment we felt sure (hat Britain wa^ not going to give us dominion 
status w'c were to deelare for inde])endence irnspective of out owm 
readincKs to enforce it. lie was, to my mind, rot<‘rnng to the lime 
when wc acituirt^ wdiat I have described as the whi|) hand. I'h** lime 
admittedly has not arrivetl. 

In the same uihlres'. Mahatmaji said 

“The better mind of the worhl desires to-day not al)solntely indf'pen- 
dent states w’nrring one against another but a Fedi'ration of 
friendly ini tn dependent states. The consummation of that 
event m.iy he far olf. I want to make no grand claim for 
oureonntry. But 1 see nothing grand oi impossihle uhout 
our expressing our readiness tor universal inter-dependence 
rather than independenee. It should rest with Britain to say 
that she will have no real all iam*e with India.*’ 

And then eome'« the piegiuuit passaue wliit h I enrnestly commend 
to your very seiious <*onsideration. It runs thii> : - 

“I dt'sirc the abihtj t»>l>f‘ totally imle|H'iuleiit w ithonl a'^serting the 
inde|H'ndenei‘. Any scheme that I would frame wliile Britain 
declares her goal aUmt India to be eomplcte (‘quality 
within the Empire would be that of an alliance and m»i of 
independenee without alliance.” 
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far as Pritain’s formal doclaratioii of hiT p:oal about India i» 
coiicfTnod, it is »*omplot(* <*<innlity uithin tho empire. The scheme 
pr»‘|>:iri‘(l l>y tfu* All Partii'S Commit I im' ami iulo})tcd by the Conferences 

thfTcfoie in full accord uith lilahal maji*** \ic\vs. 

The truth is (hat we camiot act anything from lOniihiiid except by 
provinu our 'streniith. Tin' lo ac'quin' that strentith is to organise 
•oiiiscl\(‘s ami our resourcf*s. Such organisation is as neci'ssiiry for 
those who desire dominion status as it is for thom' who work for eom- 
plete iml('X)endenee. That beiiiji so the obvious course is to work 
topt'thcr u]) to the iK)int the w’eakiu'st of ns is ready to fto. If he is 
not <liMllusioned by the lime w(‘ reach that point, let us Iohnc him 
there and forcf^o ahead. 

I must here ease the minds of those who tear that the moment, 
domiiiiojj status is ;<rantr*tl to us, we shall use it to throw’ oJV British 
coimeiiion altof^elher. In thi' sptMvh from whieh I ha\e already 
<luot(^l l/)rd Irwin raid : 

*Thos(* ill CJn'iit Britain who sympathise most warmly with the ideal 
of India attaining at the earliest iiossildc moment the status of any 
of the other j^rcat dominions of the Crown, will find the ground cut 
from their {(vt if British opinion t'ver becomes convinecd, as some 
appar<*iitly are now endeavouring to eonvim*e it, that so-callwl 
Dominion Htatns was only valued by Iiuha as a stepping stone to a 
a <omj)lote severunee of her eonnection with the British (k)mmon- 
wealth.'* 


There is no foundation for this apprehension and there is no reason 
whut<w(*r why we should siH'k complete seviTunce of British eoiinirtion 
if w<* are put on terms of ]MTfe<-t i'(|uality with the Dominions. If wc 
are not put on such terms it will not be dominion •-tatus ; we will not 
tiiki a colourable imitation. It must therefore he clearly understood 
lhai dominion status has to be oftiTiHl and accepted with all its im- 

plications, its rights and obligations, whieh both parties will be in 
honour iKuind to respert and uphold. But as Mahatmaji has pul it, 
“w-e would not hesitate lo sever all eoiiiKrtiou, if soverant* bivame 
neci'Ssary through Britain’s own fault ” It is eoneeivable that wo may 
be driven to seperalion by the treatment accorded to us by Britain 
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herself, and in that case we shall have precisely the same remedy a» 
the dominions now have. 

It will, I hoi)e, now be clear why I say that I am for complete 
independence and at the same time not against dominion status, if 
the latter comes without avoidable delay. It is impossible.to say which 
of the parties will have the whip hand at the psychological moment. 
Great Britain has the whip hand to-day, and the psychological mom- 
ent for her to offer, and for India to accept, full dominion status, has 
arrived. If Great Britain will not avail herself of the opportunity 
India will havcj the whip hand to-morrow, and then will come the 
psychological moment for her to wrest complete independence fr(»m 
Great Britain. No offer of dominion status will then be acceptablt*. 

Objection is taken to the preparation of any scheme of government 
on dominion lines by us on the ground that it is for Britain, and not 
India, to make the offer. U is pointed out that those who enjoy domi- 
nion status did not fight for it but iK’hieved it in the coume of their 
struggle for complete iiHlep(*ndenco, the ofl’er having come from Great 
Britain. I am quite clear in my own mind that substantially the same 
process will have to be repeated in India if we are ever to have domi- 
nion status, and as I have already pointed out, we cannot reasonably 
R(*cept it unless eom]>letc ind<'p<'ndence is in sight. But I cannot 
understand why it is not open to us to offer terms to Great Britain, 
as much as it opiMi io her to offin- terms to us. If the offer is hono- 
urable to those who mak ' it ji< W(*ll to those who a(*cept it, it dots 
not matter to me who is the i»roposer and who the acc»*ptor. 1 do not 
believe that we have among the soldiers of independence a more fear- 
less and sclfie^^s patriot and a greater fighter for the tri*t*dorn ot India 
than Deshbandhu Ohittaranjan Das was. Let me recall to your minds 
the great stx*eeh he delivi'nxl at Faridj)orc in which hi» said that all he 
ncedtxl was a full and fair opportunity for st^lf-rcalisalion. self-<ie\c- 
lopment and self-fulfilment. He did not hesitate to make an offer of 
full co-op. Tat ion to th** hureaiiertU'v if it would only afford that oppor- 
tunity, slmw a nwl eliange of heart,, and guarantee “8waraj in the ful- 
lest smise to come automatically in the near future.’’ That otf< r wa.s 
no sign of wcakiuxi}*. It was made in the full consciousness of stre- 
ngth. "If" he declared "our offer of settlement should not meet with 
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any response we must ^ on with our national work on the lines 
which we have pursued for the last two years so that it may become 
im[) 0 «‘Sil)le for the (iovernment to earr>’ on the administration of the 

country except by the exercise of its exceptional powers ami when 

the time comes we shall not htisitate to advise our countninen not to* 
pay taxes whieh arc sought to be raisisl by the exercise of their (*xee]»- 
tional powers.’’ 

Those were th(» words of a statesman, a |)olili(*al pbilo^ionlKT and a 
determined fij^hter for liberty a man who b(‘lieved in tin* do(‘lriiu‘ of 
self-reliance whi<*h he preachtMl. It was not beneath bn ilicnity to- 
off«‘r a settlement while he was preparing for a rent licht. Asa" 
matter of fac't, Britain has already made an offer of a kind in tin* most 
solemn manner she eould, by embodyinj>; il in the ])reanible oflho 
Gov<*rnment of India Act. It is true that this offer is iilicniv inade- 
quale and wholly uiiaeceptable. Tin* proper course is to maki* a coun- 
ter offe.. This is what the All Parties (Committee has done. 

A fjrood dtjal has been said alnmt developing sanetions On this 
point I am content to quote Mahatma (iJimlhL (Vnnmenlinji: on tho 
All Parties Committee’s Rt'port he said in Yonn^ fmlia : 

“There is still raueh <liplomatic work to be done. But more than 
the diplomatic work is that of for^in^; tin* sanction IVindit .lawlmrlal' 
Nehru truly observed that whetln*r it was Dominion Status or 
Indepeudence, a proper sanction would be neei'S‘-Mry if the national 
demand was to l)e imforccHl. Bardoli has show’ii the way, if the 
sanction has to be non-violent. The Congress <Tec(l has non-violence 
as its integral part. Th to is no denying th«! fact that non-violencs^ 
had receded in the back ground lieforc* Rardoli. But even as the 
Nehru report has made an unanimous (b‘maMd possilile, Rardoli has 
brought back the vanishing faith in non-violems*. If. thiMi, we arc 
sure of the saiietion, w'<* m3»*fl not worry w'hether Swaraj is othf*rwdsc 
spelt Dominion Status or Independence. Dominion Status can easily 
become more than Independence, if we have sam tion to back if. 
Independence can easily become a farce if it lacks sanetion. What 
is in a name if we have the reality ? A ros»* smells just as sweet 
whether yon know it by that name or any other. Let us therefore 
make up our minds as to whether it is to be non-violence or violence 
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and the rank and file work for the sanction in real earnest even 
as the deplomats must work at constitution making.” 

I have now given my answer to the second question I formulated, 
it is : 

Our destination is Freedom, the form and extent of which miU 
^depend upon the time when, and the circumstances under which, 
it comes. 

Meanwhile there is nothing for us but to do the umk necessary 
for all forms and all degrees of freedom. That work is one and the 
'Saiae and T now proceed to cdsid^ it. 

It must be remembered that the same Congress which declared 
'Complete independence as our goal, by another resolution invited all 
parties to confer with its Working Committee to devise a constitution 
for India baaed on common agreement. It was then as obvious as 
It is now that no party outside the Congress was prepared to set its 
jgoeX as high os complete independence from the point of view of its 
own conception of practical polities. The Congress must therfore be 
taken to have embarked upon the enquiry with full knowledge of 
this fact. What then was the object of directing the Working 
Oommittee to call an All Parties Conference or Convention if complete 
Independence was not merely the goal but the next immediate step ? 
It certatinly was not for the mere fun of it. The importance of the 
Oonvention and the lolitical value of its agreed conclusions are 
•quite obvious and must have been so to the Congress when it 
passed the resolution. But the Congress could not, at the time, have 
>finy clear conception as to what the next step would be after the 
All Parties Convention came to decisions. That would depend upon 
the extent of agreement reached and the nature of the decisions arrived 

which could not then be known. 

The Working Committee has faithfully carried out the instructions 
<>f the Madras Congress and called the All Parties Conferenoea; The 
remarkable success of these national gathmngs, in thdr endeawtr to 
find the highest common basis for a constitution for India, is well- 
known. Never before, in the history of our public movements, so 
many org!Bni8tionB---pdlitical, labour, religious, communal, and 
40wmmial'--as took part in those gatherings have come together on 
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ene and the same platform. There can be no doubt that the credit of 
thie great achievement— perhaps the greatoit since the day of Non-co- 
operation— belongs to the CSoiigress which concieved the idea, mid 
more S])(xually to Dr. Ansari, the President of the (ingress who 
never spared himself in carrying it out. The resolutions of the 
National Convention will come up before you in the course of this 
session. You will have all the materials before yon and it. will be 
your solemn duty to discharge the obligation inherited from the 
Madras Congress to determine the next step. You have succeixled to 
the great asset left by the Congress— the goal of complete indepon- 
tlen(‘e. You cannot shirk its liability. The future will depend largely 
on the manner in which you discharge that luibility. 

The recommendations of the main anti the supplementary Reports 
of the Committee appointed by the All Parties CJonfc^rence are all 
based on the priii<*iple of the highest common agreement. That 
princi{»lc 1 earnestly commend to this Congress for its nccoptance. 
The Congress is in itself an All Parties (inference and it is its duty 
to deal with every question coming before it from the point of view 
of the gieatest good of all the parties and the people of India. 8o far 
the Congress has been discharging this duty on its own initiative^ 
taking upon itself the responsibility of determining what is good for 
the people and regulating its policy ac.cordingly. This is the first 
time in the history of the Congress that it invited the people of India 
through the various organisations representing them^ to determine for 
themselves what is good for them. In doing so the Congress has 
acted on the principle of self-determination. Those invited have 
accepted the invitation of the Congress as they never did before— no, 
not even in the palmy days of Non-co-o[)eration— when, with all the 
milions behind it, the Congress was not supported by many wdl* 
known organisations. There is not one organisation— poUtieal, iodfl. 
religious, communal, commercial industrial or labour— of my note 
or standing :x>-day which did not take part in the All parties 
Oonfwenoes and the National Convention or which, having so taken 
port, has not given up much that it valued for the sake of unity. 
It is an achievement of which any country in the world might 
wdl be proud. That achievemoit will now be presented to yon. 
Ifflll you oooept it or spurn it ? If you have any &ith in your claim 
10 
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for self-determination, you have no rij;ht to spurn it even if you 
disaf^ree. The only question i*», whether there is such a consensus of 
agreement on the scheme tJiat it can be trpate<l as self detorininod, I 
say there is. The only dissentiants are a^few commuiialists. As 
regards them, I must say frankly that f do not understand tliofn and’ 
am unable to rwoncile their claim for special communal advantages 
with their dtsire for complete independence. Some of thc-^e would 
reserve to a haiidful the right to arrest the whole course of the eouu- 
try’s l(*gislation. Others are prepared to go back e\en on joint electo- 
rates if a few additional seats an* not given to them in the legislatures. 
Their dissent with a scheme of dominion status can hardly be taken 
seriously. 

I have commented adversely on the. speech of the Vicerov delive- 
red in this city recently, but I think I owe it to His Kxcellcncy to 
express my appreciation of another part of the same spcecli which is 
germain* to the point I am discussing. He said : 

“There is no ust‘ pretending that the different classes, the different 
coramuniies, the difTcront races in India will not have different stan- 
dards, blit in such disagreement there is nothing unhealthy or 
unnatural. If int(*rcsts clash it ilocs not mean that one set of interests 
is to be swept away or that one community need smother its indivi- 
duality to suit the whol(*. Each has its own good qualities, it’s own 
ideals \<) pursue, it’s own rights to maintain but each should be 
capable of self-ivalisation in it's own sphere and at the same time 
taking it’s own place in the whole scheme of Xational life. ” 

I heartily endorse this sentiment but am not quitt* sure that His 
Exeellency and T are not at cross purposc^s. f i-laim that the Report 
of the Vll Parlies Committee allows ample scope to cverN community 
to puisne its own ideals and affords it ample op])ort unity for “ self- 
realisation in its own sphere” and at the same time gives to each ‘ its 
own place in the whole .-chcincof national life.” I have howev r a 
shrewd suspicion that fionl Irwin dcK'S not mean the same thing. But 
let me proceed. 

Apart from the principle of self determination the only other 
criterion by which you can judge the All Parties scheme is real and 
lasting good of the country. Spurn it, by all means, if you honestly 
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think that it is not for the real and lasting good of the country and 
only offbrs a temi)OTary advantage, at the Bacrificc of the ultimate goal. 
But do not spuni it, merely, because it condids >vith theories luid 
dogmas which have no rehaition to the living facts of the situation. 

Neither the authors of the recommendations, nor the (IkmfcTenecs 
whicl) have adopted them, have put them forward as n eounsel of jrt- 
fectioii. Bi)eaking for myself and my colleag^ies on flu* Omnnittn*, I 
ran say that there is no one of us who, left to liiniHelf, wotild Itave 
produced the identical report which, acting together we havt* con- 
sidered it our duty to make. There are points on winch our 
m'ommendtttions run counter to the settled convictions of evi‘ry t>ne 
of us, as for instanee reservation of scats for niinorities. Wc ujTe, 
however, compelled to recommend such reservation hy th(i (‘xigencit*H 
of the situation. 

The one question, therefore that this Oongrt‘ss has to aohUf’r is, 
whether these rocx)mmcndatlons and resolutions, taken as a whole, arc 
so utterly outrageous, so thoroughly inconsistent, w ith tlu; real and 
lasting good of the country, that it is its duty to rejis't them, inspito 
of the consensus of opinion in the country behind them. If they are. 
not, this Congress has no option but to accei)t thi*m. 

It will bo observwl that the rwommondat ions are divisible umler 
two main heads— general and communal. Iloth are so intci-n latfsl 
that you eannot accept the one and reject the other. WiM*imnot 
overlook the Lucknow resolution, whereby all partiis agrcpil that 
“evcTy one of them will stand by it (the Report) as a whoh* and will 
refuse to accept any single part of it without giving full fon c and 
effect to all other parts.” There are communal and politico'comniunal 
oigainzations w'hich favour dominion status and have, not only joiruxl 
the communal agreements as parties, but given up what they con- 
sidered substantial rights for the sake of an agree<l constitution. 
Many hundreds of public meetings have been held throughout the 
count I y, attendixi by people of all shades of 0])inion, w liich have 
approved of the recommendations as a wliole. ft is imiKWsible to say 
how many accepted the communal solution because* of the draft 
constitution for dominion status, and how many accepted the latter 
because of the former. We have to keep our faith with all. The 
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course sug:KeBted is therefore not open to the Congress. It has either 
to accept both, the communal solution and the dominion status, re- 
commended by the Conferences, without prejudice to its goal of com- 
plete independence, or to scrap the whole scheme. 

Th«» position, as I view it, is this. Here is a constitution agreed 
upon by the various partii'S, invited by the Congress to frame it. 
Th(^se ])aiiios know that the goal of the Congress is complete indepen- 
dence. They do not ask the (^ongrt^s to change its goal, but present 
to it the rc'sult. of their lal)ours such as it is, and say that they are 
prepared to go thus far and no further at present. They otlcr their 
co-operation and di'inand that of the Congri'ss, to enable both to nwJi 
the point u]) to which they arc pivpan»d to go. After that point is 
reached they n'serve liberty to themselves and to the Congress to con- 
sider th(‘ iK'xt sU*p. Is the (\>ngress going to refuse them tins <*o-opc- 
ration and this liberty ? Is the CongriNs after bringing them together 
going to send them Iwck to the wilderness in isolated groups, osieh 
to shift for itself, and leave the Congress to wrangle over the resjxxs 
tive merits of complete iiul<‘pendeiicc and dominion status to the end 
of time? If the Congress will do that, it will abdicate its propt'P fiiriti- 
tioii to guide the nation on its forward march. The occasion rails for 
skilful goncrul-ship, and not academic discussions which lake tifi 
nowhere. The nation is kiiot^king at your cloor. You must o[)en it 
wide —wide enough for CVC17 one to enter, or lose your rightful place 
of high command. My advice to you is to accept the offer. If you do 
so th(j way to your destination is clear. 

Bogin at the ])oint at which the All Partii'S conference have now 
arrived and push forward with them as far as they would go, then 
pause and take stock of your equipment, and finally throw the 
strength of your whole being into one gnmt effort to reach the goal. 

That is my answer to the question : how can we reach our desti- 
nation ? 

The first, and the most obvious stop is t-o set our own house in 
order. For this purpose, rally all the parties under the banner of the 
Congress and prepare to march shoulder to shoulder with them to 
the farthest end of the common road. That will bo the first part of 
the arduous journey. 1 suggest the following programme for it : 
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1. Popularifling the communal solution, agm^il U) at the All 
Parties Conferences, in tht' country, hy intensive propaganda 
in the press and on platform aiul organising village to village 
lectures. 

2. Organising similar propaganda in regard to the n'solntioiis 
of the Delhi I'nily C^mferonce and the Madras Congress, uith 
such iinprovenuMits as this Congress might make on conimnn.il 
matters, other than those d(‘alt with by tlie C’onteronees. 

X Work among the tiiiUntehables and deprcssi*d <’lasses. 

4. Organisation of lalaiur, agricuhiual and indnstnal. 

5. Other village* organisation. 

6. Populaiising khaddar and bojcotl ol foreign c loth. 

7. Campaign against social customs wlin-li retard social iiifer- 
courso ami national grouili, mote* (‘S])i‘ci}illy cnisadc against, 
the Purdah and the otJicT disabililu*s of women. 

7. Intensivn earnpaign against the drink and opiniii curse. 

8. Publicit), 

It will be ob.s(‘rvcfl that this is a prcHlominanlly social piograinme. 
I claim no originality for any ol Its iimns and have mcn*ly s«lc*clt*d 
them out of a lung list which, with the t*xec‘plion ot the hist ilc*ni, 
has been befoic tin* (Vmgrc'ss and tlie count ry lur yc‘ars jmst. I may, 
however, be parrlond uhcii I say that wc* have so lar not done much 
worth Hpcniking in carry iiig out the c'onstrudivc uoik. Comnion- 
plat*-e as this programme may a] ){)<*ar, it is the only true* foundation 
on which the hopes of the high priests of complete* indc‘p(*nd«Micc, aft 
well as those of the lolarics of dominion status, can be safely Imill. 
To the former I say. that the* measure of their capacity, for the 
tremendous Hacrifice that the first real step toivanls th(‘ir goal will 
demand is the measure of their siiecefts in carrying out. this seemingly 
vnpreteiitioiiK programme. To the latter f say, that, the only chance 
tiierc is of dominion status lieing ever oUcicmI to them lies in the 
complete fulfilment of this very programme. 

Large suras of money and organised w*ork throughout the country 
ere necessary if we arc to set about, the business in right earnest. It 
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is not merely the business of any particular organisation or indivi- 
dual, but of all organisations and all individuals in the country who 
have the least desire to attain any measure of freedom. Among those 
who took part in the Convention there were the representatives of all 
interests in the country— there were the wealthy, the well-to-do, 
and the poor. Jjet the wealthy give of their abundance, the well-to- 
do of their savings, and the poor of their pittance. Let the Indian 
Princes, great and small, come forward with munificent donatioua, 
and give practical proof of the great solicitude they profess for the 
general well being of their {country. In the social part of the 
program rae all can join including Government servants. But will the 
^vcrrinicnt let them ? This is the acid tost of the honesty of tlic 
ikious intentions atid wishes expressed by British statesmen in 
fiafdand and India. Let the Government, if it honestly means what 
it professes, publicly declare that the Indian I^rinces, the Indian 
commercial and industrial magnates, the great Zamindars, and 
Governmcnl servants, have full liberty to help the social work in 
every way possible. Let there bo no secret instructions to the 
contrary in sealed covers or in cipher, circulateil at the same time. 
Let the I^]nglish Banks undertake that they will not turn away 
Indian commercial and industrial (H>ncerns from their door if they 
subscribe to this fund. Let these three things be done, and I shall 
set' that enough money is forthcoming within a very short time for 
the full fruition of this programme. 

Hut wc Ckingrcssnien need not depend upon the pious wishes and 
intentions of the British bureaucracy and those who are interested in 
maintaining it in power. The real work has to be done by Oongreaa- 
inen with the help of the progressive parties in the country. 

I shall now examine the various items of the programme in rela- 
tion to Cougrtnisinen. 

Items 1 and 2 need no explanation. It will be observed that I 
have eoiifiiuxl these items to (he communal part of the recommenda- 
tions as to which there is, and should be, no difference of opinion 
among us. The vital importance of the work is obvious. 

As to untouchability, a great deal has been said but very little 
work has lieen done. It should, in my opinion, be the duty of cv«ry 
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Congresjsnian to help actively in this work to the of his ability. 
Untouehjibility must lx» al)olished altoj*erhcr, so far as Con#;reKsmon 
are foiu-ernwl. and no person who refuses to associate with untouch- 
ables as IiIn (Hjiials should be i)ormitttHl to belon«>: to any Conp:i*os8 
or^(unisaiioii. The All India Spinners Vssoi'iaiion is doinp: •»ood uork 
in both (lin>clions hut it n<.Kxis further supjKirr and its work should be 
supplemented by li*etiirt« on sanitation and formation of village and 
eirele committees to promote co-0|K‘ration amonj* the villap;es. 

>r(>. 0 IS the sfiecial province of the women of India an«l 1 call 
ui>on thesu to ofler their stwvices to the (V)n^;ress. 

The f :impaifs:n airainst social customs which retard so<*ijd inter- 
‘coursc and national t'rowth IS c^sscntial for the success of any pro- 
ffrainmc but we have so far paid the I«*ast attention to it. The 
purdah .iiul the other disabilities of womt'ii are a eiirse we should 
wipe out it hout delay. Jf woman is the better half of man, Ictus 
men assi>i them to tlo the bettm- part of the work ot national uplift. 
To got rid of Purdah and to reorganise^ domestic life, on money is 
wanted. Every individual <'an and should do his bit. 

It is inifKissiblo to enter into further details in the eourM* of this 
jiddrcss and I would suggest that the All India Congress (’ommitlee 
cmpowt'red to divide, itself into a iiiimher of sub-coin mittee^, each to 
be pi’csidcd over by a meml)er of the Working Committee, and to be 
in charge of one or more of the alwve items. The at'tual work will Ije 
done by similar sub-committees of the Provincial t'ommit tecs who 
will look for instructions to the sub-<'ommittee of the Ml India 
<Joiigress Committ-ee in charge. All other di'tails will be left to the 
working CommitU***. 

This is the general programme for all jiarties to carry out. It is 
*s necessary from their point ot view as that of th(i Co^g^cs•^, and I 
have reason to believe that they will give their tiill snjiport. If w'e all 
<lo this work homslly aiul intensively the goal should be within «ight, 
But if wc are unable to work out (his ]>n)grainme to the full irie^isure 
€XiM*ct<*d, whether we retain (he sup|x;it i»t the oilier parties f»r not for 
Oongressnien non-violent iion-eoopcrat ion is an obligation iln'ydjU’e 
not shirk unless there is a better aggressive, programme lietore the 
CJongress. Birdar Vallabhai Patel and Bardoli have shown us that 
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absolutely peaceful direct action is possible and can be made <;iiccess- 
ful. He has shown what patient work amonp; villagers can do. In 
your name, 1 tender my congratulations to the Sirdar and his brave 
comrades— men as well as women. 

We may not forget our counlrj’^men overseas. Though the great work . 
done by Mr. V. S. Sastri has (*asod the situation to a certain extent in 
South Africa the position nMjniros consjjierable watching. The ])roblem 
in Kenya is growing more and more serious and threatens the very 
existence of the Indian settlers there who, by the way, went there long 
before any European and enjoyed the happiest relations with the 
Africans. In Fiji and British Guiana too the pressure ot British ex- 
ploitation is telling upon our countrymen who have gone there, as 
much as ujx)n the natives of the soil. But without forgetting them, 
the lK*st aid we cun render them is in the words of Kir Pherozsha 
Mehta, to gain our freedom h(*rc. 

r have only dealt with what 1 cx>n8ider to be the real crux of the 
pn»Hent sit nation and in doing io I have tried to discharge what I 
conceive to be my duty to the country at this juncture. My views 
may not bo acceptable to all, specially to the younger men. I quite 
appreciate their impatience. We need both patience and impatience. 
Putienc(‘ Mith those who ditlcr from us, impatience \\ith ourselves. I 
have no quarrel with the ideals of the younger men nor >Mth the 
practical work they have laid out for themselves. 1 hold witli them 
that all exploitation must ceas(» and ail imperialism must go. But the 
way to do it is a long and dreary one. Tiicy know it and hinc them - 
selves pointed it out. The work Wore the* young and the old is one 
and the same. Only the mentality is different. Let the younger men 
by all moans preserve their own mentality, but let them not, for the 
sake of the very motherland they seek to servi*, dividi' the country into 
more factions and parties than there are already. To the older mqii I 
repeat the same advice. f.it‘t them both rememlKa’ the words of wis- 
dom uttered by Mahatma Gandhi and Deshbandhu Ghittaranjan Das 
I have quoted above. The mas.^es want bread. Th(‘y have no time to 
make experiments and no use for theories and dogmas imported from 
abroad. 

I have done. You have been patient with me. My humble services 
for what they are worth are at your dis^wsal. W us sink our 
differences. Let us march forward shoulder to shoulder and victory 
iaours. 


BANDE MATARAM. 



APPKNDIX B. 

THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION 

ils drafted in the Nehru Report. 

THE RECOMMENDATIONS 

(afi ammmtM) 

Constitutional Status of India 

1. India shall have the SHtno coiiHtitutional status in the rowz/iw- 
nifif of nations, known as the British Empire, as the Dominion of 
Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, the Dominion of New 
Zealand, the Union of South Africa and tin* Irish Slati*, with a 
Parliament having;’ |)owers to make laws for th(‘ pwicf*, order and 
{^oodj^overnment of India, and an exwntivc responsible to that Parlia- 
ment; and shall be styled and known us the Commonwealth of India. 

Operation of the constitution and lau^s 

2. This Act and all laws made by the Parliament of the (Common- 
wealth, thereunder shall b(' binding on the courts and pooph* of every 
province, and of every part of the Onnnion wealth, notwithstanding 
anything in the laws of the Indian Ijegnlature or of any province or in 
any Act of the United kingdom e,xU*nding to British India ; and the 
laws of the Commonwealth shall Ix' enforc(*d in all Indian territorial 
waters. 

Definition of citizen 

X The word “citizen’’ wherever it occurs in this constitution 
means every person 

(o) who was born, or whose &ther was either born or natura- 
lised, wdthin the territorial limits of the Commonwealth and 
has not been naturalised as a citizen of any other country ; 
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(6) who being a sitbfeet of an Indian State ordinarily carries 
on business or resides in the territories of the Commonwealth; 

(c) or who, being a subject of the Crown carries on business or 
resides in the territories of the Commonwealth ; 

(d) who is naturalised in the Oommoiiwealth under the law in 
force for the time being. 

Explanation,-^}io person who is a citizen of a foreign country can 
be a citizen of the Commonwealth unless he renounces the citizenship 
of such fon^ign country in Ihc mannar prescribed by law. 

Fundamental Bights 

4. (/) All powers of government and all authority, legislative, execu- 
tive and judicial, arc derived from the i)ooplc and the same 
shall be exorcised in the Common wealth of India through 
<he organisations established by or under, and in due 
process of this constitution. 

iii) No person shall be deprived of his liberty, nor shall his dwel- 
ling or property be entered, se(|nesk*rcd or confiscated, save 
in lU'cordanco with law. All tittes to prirnte and jwrsonal 
property lawfully acquired ami enjoyed nf the establishuent 
of the Comuioiiweallh are hereby yuaronteed. 

^^ii) Freedom of conscience and the fret', profession and practice 
of religion arc, subjwt to public order or morality, hereby 
guaraiitml to every jicrsoii. 

{ir) The right of fret' expression of opinion, as well as the right 
to assemble ix'aecably and without arras, and to form 
asswiations or unii>ns, is hereby guaranteed for purposw not 
(»pI>osed to public order or morality. 

{e) .\ll citizens in the Commonwealth of India have the right to 
free demeutory ctincation without any distinction of caste or 
creed in the matter of admission into any educational 
institutions, mainttunod or aided by the State, and such right 
shall i>e tmforceable iis soon as due arrangements shall have 
bj'cn made by competent authority, Proeuled that ndequaie 
proeision shall be made by the. State for imparting publie 
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insf ruction in ^primary schools to the children of fnetnhcrs 
of minorities of consider able strrengtk in the population 
flirouyh the medium of their own lanyuaye and in such script 
as in vogue among them, 

Explanaiion.-^This provision will not pro rent the Stale from 
fuahing the. teaching of the language of the commonwealth oldigatory 
in the said schools, 

(ei) All (‘ifizciift are equal before the law and posses «^ual civic 
rifchta. 

(f//) I There shall be no penal law whether substantive or procedural 
of a discriminative nature. 

(eiii) No person shall be pimishid for any act which was not 
punishable under the law at the time it was committed. 

(/#*) No corporal punishment or otluT imnishinenf involving 
torture of any kind shall be lawful. 

(j) Every citizen shall have the right to a writ of habeas corpus, 
Such right may be auspendtjd iu t‘ttse of war rebellion by an 
Act of the central legislature, or, if the legislature is not in 
'session, by the Governor-deneral-in-C^ouncil, and in such 
case he shall report the suspension to the legislature, at the 
iijirliest possible oj)portiinity forisucJi action jis it may deem tit. 

(r/) There shall be no state religion for the Commonwealth of 
India or for any province in the Commonwealth, nor shall 
the state either directly or indirectly (*ndow any religion or 
give any preference or im])Ose any disability on H('count of 
religious belief or religious status. 

{rn) No person attending any school receiving state aid or other 
public money shall be compelled to attcnid the religious 
instruction that may be given in the school. 

{xiii) No person shall by reason of his religion, caste or creed be 
prejudiced in any vray in regard to public employment, office 
of power or honour and the exercise of any traile or calling. 

All citizens have an equal right of access to, and use of^ 
public roads, public wells and all other places of public 
resort. 
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{xp) Freedom of combination and a»sociation for the maintenance 
and improvement of labour and economic conditions is 
guaranteed to everyone and of all occupations. All 
agreements and measures tending to restrict or obstruct 
such freedom are illegal. 

(aJM*) No breach of contract of servitje or abetment thereof shall 
be made a criminal offence. 

(a?rM) Parliament shall make suitable laws for the maintenance 
of health and fitness for work of all citizens, securing of a 
living wage for every worker, the protection of motherhood, 
welfare of children, and the economic consequences of 
old age, infirmity and unemployment and ParNronent 
shatt (Uho make tatm to ensure fair rent * and fhif tf and, 
perntanetice of tenure to offrienliural tenants, 

(xviii) Every citizen shall have lh(‘ right to keep and bear arms 
in accordance with a regulations made in that behali. 

{xix) Men and Momon shall have equal rights as citizens. 

Note ; Notwithstanding anything to the contrary in article 
(iv) the Sikhs are cn tit Ic'd to carry kripans. 

Language, 

4. A. («) The language of the Connno?nrea!th shall he Tlinduslani 

ichieh may be written either in Nagri or in Urdu eharaeier. 
The me of the English language shall be permitted. 

(ii) In prorineesj the principal tnngnage of a province shall be 
the offieiallauguage of that prorince. The use of Hindustani 
and English shall be penuilted. 

Parliament. 

5. The legislative power of the Oommon wealth shall be vested in 
a Fftrliament whjch shall consist of the king, a Senate and a House 
of Representatives herein called the Parliament. 

6. The Governor-General shall be appointed by the king and 
■hall have, and may exercise in the Commonwealth, during the 
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■Rrini?'s pleasure, but subject, to this constitution, such powers and 
functions of the Kinj? as His Majesty may assiji^n to him. 

7. (n) There shall be payable tothoKinjr out of the reveniios 
of India for the salary of the (rovernor-tloneral an annual sum 

which, until the Parliament of the Commonwealth 

otherwise provides, shall boas in ihi^schwlnle hereof provided, 

(/>) The salai 7 of a (lovernor-th'neral shall not Iw altered 
diirinp: his continuance in office. 

8. The Senate shall consist of 2(X) members to l)e elected by the 
Provincial (Councils, a specific number of seats beiiiK allotted to each 
province on the basis of population, siibj(X*t to a minimum. The 
election shall be ludd by the method of proportional representation 
with the single transferable vote. (The Hare system.) 

9. The House of Representatives shall consist of 500 members to 
Im; i‘le<*ted by constituencies determined by law. Every iicrson of 
either sex who has attained the age of 21, and is not disqualified by 
law, shall be entitled to vote. 

Provided that Parliament shall have the power to increase the 
number of members from time to time if nece 8 sai 7 . 

10. (1) Every House of Representatives shall continue for five 
years Irom its first ma*t.ing and every Senate shall continue for seven 
years. 

Provided that — 

(a) either chamber of the legislature may be sooner dissolved 
by the (Tovcrnor-Cfcneral ; and 

(h ) any such ]>criod may he extend(^d by the Governor-General 
if in special circumstances he so thinks fit ; and 

(c) afl-er the dissolution of either chamber the Governor- 
General shall appoint a date not more than six months 
after the date of dissolution for the next session of that 
chamber. 

•(2) A session of the Parliament shall he JteM at least onee 
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(3) The GoTemor-General may appoint such times and phu 
for holding the sessions of either chamber of the Indi 
Legislature as he thinks fit, and may also from time 
time, by notification or otherwise, prorogue such sessions. 

(4) Any meeting of either chamber of the Indian Legislature 
may be adjourued by the person presiding. 

(5) All questions in either chamber shall be determined by 
a majority of votes of members present, other than the 
presiding member who shall, however, have and exercise a 
casting vote in the case of an equality of votes. 

(6) The powers of either chamber of the Indian Legislature 
may be exercised notwithstanding any vacancy in the 
chamber. 

11. Tliere shall be a president of each House of Parliament who 
shall be a member of the House and shall be elected by the House. 
There shall also be a deputy president of each House who shall also 
be a member of the House and be similarly elected. 

12. The privileges, immunities and powers to be held, enjoyed 
and exercised by the Senate and by the House of Representatives and 
by the members thereof respectively shall be such as are from time to 
time defined by Act of Parliament of the Commonwealth. 

13. Parliament shall, subject to a7?rf the provisions of this 
Constitution, have power to make laws. 

(a) for the peace, order and good government of the Com- 
monwealth in relation to all matters not coming in the 
classes of subjects by this Act assigned to the legisla- 
tures of provinces ; 

(b) for the nationals and servants of the Commonwealth 
within other parts of India as well as those without and 
beyond India ; 

(c) for the government officers, soldiers, airmen and followers 

in His Majesty’s Indian forces, wherever they arc serving, 
in HO far as they are not subject to the Army Act or the 
Air Force Act, and 
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(d) for all personB employed or serving in or belonging to 
the Royal Indian Marine Service or the Indian Navy. 

For greater certainty, but not so as to restrict the generality of the 
foregoing terms of this section, it is hereby dcclar«Ml tlmt not with* 
standing anything in this Act the legislative authority r>t th(‘ Parlia- 
ment of the Commonwealth extends to all matters coming it bin the 
classes of subjects hereinafter enumerated and spof'ituHj in S<*hfdule I 
attached hereto. 

III. A (/i) /n of great emergennj and in mattvm of rontro^ 
rersirs hettveen provinces or a prorincr am! an Indian 
State the Central Oovemtnent and the Pa/lia/nent hare aft 
the powers necessary and and If ary inclndimf the power 
to suspend or annul the aets^ exeeutire and leqislatire^ of o 
Provincial Government, 

(hj. The Supreme Court shall hare no jnrisdietio/t in cases where 
the Commomvealth Ooremmenf or Parliamenf has acted in exercise 
of the powers under the preceding snh^clause, 

14. The powers of Parliament with resiKKJt to foreign affiiirH, not 
including the Indian States, shall l)e the same as oxcrciswl by the 
self-governing dominions. 

15. Provision may be made by ruk*s under this Act foi regula- 
ting the course of business and the preservation of order in the cham- 
bers of the Indian Legislature, and as to the persons tr) preside at the 
meetings of the House of Representatives in the absence of the presi- 
dent and the deputy president ; and the rules may i)rovidc* for the 
number of members required to constitute a quorum, andforprohi- 
biting or regulating the asking of questions on, and the diHcussion of, 
any subject specified in the rules. 

1C. (i) Any bill which appropriates revenue or monies for the 
ordinary annual services of the Commonwealth govern- 
ment shall deal only with such appropriations. 

(it) Bills imposing taxation shall deal only with the imposition 
of taxes, and any provision therein dealing with any 
other matter shali be of no effect 
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(iii) Bills affecting the public debt or for the appropriation of 
revenues or monies or for imposing taxation shall be 
introduced only by a meral)er of the executive council 
and vim only originate in the House of Representatives. 

1 7. A money bill means a bill which contains only provisions 
•dealing with all or any of the following subjects, namely the imposi- 
tion, repeal, remission, alteration or regulation of taxation ; the 
imi) 08 ition, for the payment of debtor other fijianeial purposes, of 
•charges on public revenues or monies, or the variation or repeal of 
any such charges ; the supply, appropriation, receipt, custody, issue 
•or audit of accounts of public money ; the raising of any loan or the 
repayment therciof ; or subordinate matters incidental to those sub- 
jects or any of them. In this definition the expression “taxation,** 
“public money” and “loan” respectively do not include any taxation, 
money or loan raised by local authorities or bodies for local purposes. 

18. The question whether a bill is or is not a money bill will be 
•decided by the president of the House of Representatives. 

19. A money bill passed by the House of Representatives shall 
be sent to the Senate for its recommendations and it shall be returned 

not later than days therefrom to the House of Representatives, 

which may pass it, accepting or rejecting all or any of the recommen- 
dations of the Senate ; and the bill so passed shall be deemed to have 
t)een passed by both chambers.. 

20. {i) Subject to the provisions of this Act, a bill may be initiated 

in either House of Parliament and, if passed by the 
originating House, shall be introduced in the other House 
for being passed. 

(«f) Except as otherwise provided under this Act, a bill shall 
not be decmed'to have been passed by Parliament unless 
it has been agreed to by both Houses, either without 
amendments or with such amendments only as may be 
agreed to by both Houses. 

If any bill which has been passed by the House of 
Representatives is not, within six months after the passage 
of the bill by that House, passed by the Senate, either 
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^vithout amendmentR or with such amcndmentH as may 
be agreed to by both Houses, the Governor- General shall, 
on resolution passed by either House to that efl*e<‘t, reler 
the mailer for dei'ision to a jojnt sitting of bolli Houses. 
The members ju'eseiit at any siieh joint sitting; may 
deliberate and shall vote together upon tin* bill as last 
pro}X>sed by tlu* House of Jlepivsenlatives and upon 
amendmeiils, if any, which have been made therein by one 
House of Parliament and not agrei'd to liy the other; 
and any such amendments which are affirmerl by a 
majority of the total iuimb(‘.r oi members of the Senate 
and the House of Ilcprcsentatives jiri'sent at sueh sitting, 
shall be taken to have been duly jiasscd by both Houses 
of Parliament. 

'21. (0 So soon as any bill shall have be(‘ii passeil, or deinned to 
have been passed by both Houses, it shall be pn^soiiial to 
the Governor-General for tiie signification by him, in the 
King’s name, of the Kings a‘<sent, and the Governor- 
General may signify such assent or withhold the same 
or he may reserve the bill for the signification of the 
King’s pleasure. 

iii) A bill passed by both Houses of J Parliament shall not 
become an Act until the Govern or-(ieneral signifies his 
assent thereto in the Kings’s name, or in the case of a bill 
reserved for the signification of the King's pleasure, until 
he signifies by speech or message to each House of 
Parliament, or by proclamation that it has rweived the 
assent of the King in Council. 

Provided that the Governor-General may, w’here a bill has been 
passed by both Houses of Parliament and presented to 
him for the signlfic>ation by him of th(i King’s assent, or has 
been reserved by him for the signification of the King’s 
pleasure, return the bill for roc*.onsideration by I’arliament 
with a recommendation that Parliament shall ^emsider 
amendments thereto. 


11 
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(Hi) Any bill 90 returned shall be further considered by Parlia* 
m^ittof^her with the amendments, recommended by the 
Governor-General, and if re-affirmed with or ^vithout amend- 
ments, may bo again presented to the Governor-General for 
the signification in the King’s name of the King’s assent. 

T?te Commonwealth Executive 

22. The executive power of the Commonwealth is vested in the 
King and is exercisable by the Governor-Geanoral as the King's re- 
presentative, acting on the advice of the Executive Council subject to 
the provisions of this Act and of the laws of the Commonwealth. 

2ii. ((f) There shall \ye an Executive Council consisting of the 
Prime Minister and, until Parliament otherwise provides^ 
not more than six ministers of the Commonwealth. 

(b) The Prime Minister sliall be appointed by the Governor- 
General and the miiiisterH shall also be apix)iQtcd by him on 
the advice of the Prime Minister. 

(c) The Executive Council shall bo collectively responsible to the 
Home of Rfpmen to tires for all matters concerning the 
department of the Commonwealth administered by members 
of the Executive Council and (fen^^ralty for all advice 
tendered htj it to the (Jorernor-Oeneral. 

24. Until iParliament otherwise provides, the appointment and 
removal of all other officers of the executive government of the 
Commonw'ealth shall be vested in the Governor-(Teneral -in-Council, 
unless the appointment is delegated by the Govenior-(Tencral-in- 
Council, or by a law of the Ooiumonwealth, to some other authority. 

25. The Command-iii-chicf of the military, naval and air forces 
of the Commonwealth is vested in the Governor-fhmoral as the King’s 
representative. 

High Conimissiomr and foreign Reipresematives 

26. The Commonwealth shall have the power to ap])oint High 
Ckmunissioners and other foreign representatives similar to that 
exercised by Canada and other dominions. Such appointments shall 
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be mede by the Qoreroor-GeiDerfll in Council who shall also make 
proton by rules for thdr pay, powers and duties, and the conditions 
of employment. 


FwmncuU control 

27. (1) The Auditor-General in India shall be ap))ointed l)y the 

Governor-General-in*Council who shall by rules make 
provision for his pay, powers and duties, and the conditions 
of employment, and for the discharj]:e of his duties in the 
case of a temporary vacancy of absence from duty. 

(2) Subject to any rules made by the Governor-Ocneral-in 
Council, no olQSce may be added to or withdrawn from 
the public service and the emoluments of no ])OBts may 
be varied except after consultation with such finaiioe 
authority as may be designated in the rules, l)einp: an 
authority of the province or of the Commonwealth 
according as it is or is not under the control of a local 
gevemment. 

7%e Provincial Legislature 

28. The legislative power of a province shall be ve8t4j(i in the 
King and the local Legislative Council. 

29. lliere shall be a Governor of every province who shall be 
appointed by the Qovemor-Qeneral-in- Counci I, 

30. The salaries of ihv Governors shall hr fired and provided 

h Parliantmij and until so prw'idcd, shall hr as in sihvdnlr 

31. (») There shall be one member of the Provincial Legislative 

Council for every 100,000 of the x>opuIution of the smd 
pronnee provided that in provinces with a i>opulati(m of 
less than ten millions there may be a maximum of 100 
members. 

(?») Every member shall be elected by a ('onstituoncy 
determined by law. Every person of either sex who has 
attained the age of 21 and is not disqualified by law shall 
be ^titled to vote. 
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.‘^2. (/) Every Provincial Council shall contipue for 5 years from 
its first sitting provided that — 

(a) it may be sooner dissolved by the Governor ; 

(h) the term of 5 years may be extended by the Governor if 
in 8p«‘cial circumstances he so thinks fit ; 

(c) after tlio dissolution of the Council the Governor shall 
appoint a date not more than 6 months after the date of 
the dissolution, for the next session of the Council. 

(/'/) The (TOveriK»r may ai)point such times and places for holding 
the sessions of the Council as he thinks fit and may also 
from time to time, by notification or otherwise, prorogue 
such sessions. 

(///) Any intHJting of the Council maybe adjourned by the 
person presiding. 

(/V ) All quc'stions in the Council shall be detenuiucd by the 
majority of votes of the members present, other than the 
presiding member, who shall however have and exercise 
a casting vote in the case of an equality of votes. 

(r) The powers of the Council may be exercised notwith- 
standing any vacancy. 

(ffi) A session of the Couneil is held at least mcc a year. 

There shall be a president of every Council who shall be a 
member of the House and shall be elected by the House. There shall 
also be a deputy pr(*sidcnt who shall also be a member of the House 
and lie similarly clcctixl, 

:i4. The local legislature oi any province has power, subject to the 
provisions of this Act, to make laws for the peace and good govern- 
ment of the territories for the time being constituting that province. 
The legislative authority of every provincial council extends to all malr 
ters coming within the classes of subjects hereinafter enumerated and 
specified in Schedule II, attached hereto. 

35. The local legislature of any province may repeal or alter, jis to 
that province, any law relating to a provincial subject made before 
the commencement of this Act by any authority in British India. 
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36. Any measure affecting the public revcniu^ of a province, or 
imposing any charge on the revenue, shall be iiitroduc(>d only by a 
memlier of the executive council of the Governor. 

37. When a bill has been passed by a local rjcgislaiivti Council, 
the Governor may declare that he assents io or withholds his assent 
from the bill. 

J)8. If the Governor withholds his assent from any such bill, Iho 
bill shall not become an Act. 

;19. If the Governor assents to any such bill, he shall fort hu it h 
send an authentic copy of the Act to the Govcrnor-Goneral, and Iho 
Act shall not have validity until the Governor-General has assented 
tJioreto and that assent has been signified by the (Jovcrnor-GeiK'ral to, 
and published by the Governor. 

40. Where the Govemor-tireiUTal withholds his assent from any 
such Act, he shall signify to the Governor in writing his reason for so 
withholding his assent. 

41. When an act has bc-cn assented to by (h(‘ ( rovcTiior-Gi neral it 
shall be lawful for His Majesty in (biineil to signify jhis disallowsintc 
of the Act. 

42. Where the disallowance of an Act has been so signified, the 
Governor shall forthwith notify the disallowance, and thereupon the 
Act, as from the date of the notification shall become void accord- 
ingly. 

The Provincial Exeeidire 

43. The executive pow’er of the province shall be vcsUxl in the 
Governor acting on the advice of the provincial Executive Council. 

44. There shall be an Executive Council for cv(Ty province consis- 
ting of not more than five ministers apioiiitcd by the Governor. 

45. In appointing the executive Council the Governor shall select 
the Chief Minister and appoint others only on his advice. 


The Judiciary 

46. There shall be a Supreme Court w'hich shall exercise such 
luriadiction as Parliament shall determine. The Supreme Court shall 
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couBittt of a Lord PreBideat, and as many other Jnstices, as Parliament 
may fix. 

47. The Lord President of the Commonwealth and all other Jud- 
ges of the Supreme Court of the Commonwealth to be appointed after 
the establishment of the Commonwealth shall be appointed by the 
Qovernor-General-in-Oouncil, and shall receive such remuneration as 
Parliament shall prescribe, and thdr remuneration shall not be aUond 
during their continuance in ofiice. 

48. The Lord President of the Commonwealth and other Judges 
of the Supreme Court of the Commonwealth shall not be removed from 
office except by the Govemor-Oeneral-in-Council on an address from 
both Houses of Parliament in the same session praying for such remo- 
val on the ground of misbehaviour or incapacity. 

49. The Supreme Court shall have original jurisdiction in all 
matters-- 

(<) referred to the Supreme Court by Ihe Govcrnor-General-in- 
Couiicil under section 85 ; 

(«/) in which the Commonwealth, or person suing or being sued on 
behalf of the Commonwealth, is a party ; 

(/«V) aflecting consuls or other representatives of other countries ; 

(«>) between provinces ; 

( V ) arising under this Constitution or involving its interpretation. 

DO. The Supreme Court shall have jurisdiction, with such excep* 
tioim and subject to such regulations as Parliament prescribes, to hear 
and determine appeals from all judgments, decrees, orders and 
sentences— 

(ft) of any J ustice or Justices exercising the original jurisdictioii 
of the Supreme Court ; 

(6) of the high court, or of any other court from which at the 
establishment of the Commonwealth an appeal lies to the 
King in Council. 

51. The judgment of the Supreme Court in all such cases shall be 
final and conclusive and shall not be reviewed, or be capable of being 
reviewed by any oth^r court, tribunal or authority whatsoever. 
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Appeals to the King in Council 

52. (0 No appeal shall be permitted to the King in Council 

from a decision of the Supreme Court upon any question 
howsoever arising, as to the limits intfr sc of the 
constitutional powers*of the Commonwealth and those of 
any province or provinais, or as to the limits inkr se of 
the constitutional powers of any two or more ))rovinces, 
unless the Supreme Court shall certify that the question 
is one which ought to be deUirmined by the King in 
Ctouncil. 

{ii) The Supremo Court may so ee)*tify if satisiicd that 
for any spadal reason the cei'tificates should be granted, 
and there after an appeal shall lie to the King in Council 
on the question without further leave. 

Parliament may make laws limiting the matters in 
which such lejive may be asked, providc‘d that such laws 
do not impair any right which the King may be pleased 
to exercise by virtue of his royal prerogative to grant 
special leave of appeal from the Supreme ("ourt to the 
King in Council. 

High C(mrts — Conslituiion 

53. The high courts refeiTod to in this Act are the high courts 
of judicature for the time being csbiblished in British India. 

54. Each high court shall oonsist of a chief justice and as many 
other judges as the Governor-C4cneral-in-(k)uncil may think fit to 
appoint. Provided as follows : 

{i) The Governor-OeneraJ-in-C’ouncil may appoint persons 
to at*,t as additional judges ol any high court, for such 
period, not ex(icccling two y!*jirs, as may be required and 
the judges so appointed shall, while so acting, have all 
the powers of a judge ol the high court ai^pointwl by the 
Governor-General-in-Cotincil ; 

iii) the maximum number of judges of a high couit including 
the chief justice and additional judges shall be 2(>. 
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55. A judf^e of a hig:h court must be an advocate on the rolls of a 
high court of not less than ten years’ standing, provided that nothing 
herein contained shall affwt the continuance of the tenure of office of 
the Judges who may bo holding apiiointmcnts at the commencement 
of this Act. 

56. (?) Every judge of a high court shall hold oflSce during hia 
good behaviour. 

(n) Any such judge may resign his office to the local go- 
vernment. 

57. The* chief justice and other judges of the high court shall 
not be removed from office exce]>t by the (jOvernor-General-in-('ounciI 
on an address fro??/ hath ihf* Houses of Parliament in the same session^ 
praying forsneh remorat on the yrrmnd of onisbehamour or inrapacity. 

58. (0 The Governor-Gcneral‘in-Council may fix the salaries, 

allowances, furloughs and retiring pensions, and may alter 
them, but any such alteration shall not affect the salary of 
any judge appointed before the date thereof. 

(i i) The remunerat ion fixed for a judge under this section shall 
(commence upon his taking upon himself the execution of 
his office. 

59. (/*) On the occurrence of a vacancy in the office of cliief justice 

of a high court, and during any absence of such a chief 
justice, the local Government shall appoint one of the other 
judges of th(* same higheourt to perform thr' duties of chief 
justice of the court, until some person has been appointed 
by the Governor General to the office of chief justice of the 
court, and has entt'r(*d on the discharge of his duties of 
that office, or until the chief justice has returned from his 
absence, as the case requires. 

(Vi) On the occurrence of a vacancy in the office of any other 
judge of a high court, and during any absence of any such 
judge, or on the appointment * 0 ! any such judge to act as 
chief justice, the local government may appoint a person 
with such qualifications as are required in persons to be 
appointed to the high court ; and the person so appointed 
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may sit and perform the duties of a judge of the court, 
until some person has been appointed by the Gov(»riior- 
Gcneral-in-Council to the office of judge of the court and 
has entered on the discharge of the duties of the office, 
or until the absent judge has retuniod from his absence, 
or until the local government secs cause to can eel the 
appointment of the acting judge. 

60. («) The several high courts are courts of record and have such 

jurisdiction, original and appellate, irududiim admiralty 
jurisdiction in respect of offences committed on the high 
seas, and all such powers and authority over or in relation 
to the administration of justkui, including ])owcr to appoint, 
clerks and other ministerial officers of th(i court, and power 
to make rules for regulating the practice of the(*nurt , as are 
vested in them by letters patent, and subject, to the provi- 
sions of any such letters patent, all such jurisdiction, 
powers and authority as are powers vested in those (‘ouiis- 
respcctively commencement of this Af*t. 

(fi) The letters patent estabilshing, or vesting jurisdi(*tion, 
power, or authority, in a high court may be amended from 
time to time by a further letters patent. 

61. Each of the high courts has 8ui)erintcndcnce over all courts 
for the time being subject to its ap])cllatc jurisdiction, and may do ujiy 
of the following things, that is to say— 

(cr) call for returns ; 

(b) direct the transfer of any suit or appeal from any such court 
to any other court of cfiual or superior jurisdiction ; 

(c) make and issue general rules and prescribe forms for re- 
gulating the practice and procetdings of siuffi courts ; 

(cf) prescribe forms in which books, entries and accounts shall be 
kept by the officers of any such courts ; and 

(c) settle tables of fees to be allowed to the sheriff, attorneys, and 
all clerks and officers of courts ; 
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Provided that such rules forms and tables shall not be inconsistent 
vnth the provisions of any law for the time bein^ in force, and shall 
require the previous approval of the local government. 

62. (t) Each high court may by its own rules, provide as it thinks 
fitjtor|£e exercise, by one or more judges of the high 

court, of the original and appellate jurisdiction vested in 
the (jourt. 

The chief justice of each high court shall determine what judge 
in each case is to sit alone, and what judges of the court, 

whether with or without the chief judge, are to constitute 
the several division courts. 

6fl. The Oovemor-General-in-Council may, by order, transfer any 
territory or place from the jurisdiction of one to the jurisdiction of any 
other of the high courts, and authorise any high court to exercise all 
or any portion of its jurisdiction in any part, of British India not in- 
oluded within the limits for w'hich the high court was estabilshed, and 
also to exercise any such jurisdiction in respect of any British subject 
for the time being within any part of India outside the Commonwealth. 

64. (a) The Governor-General, each Governor, each of the 

members of the Executive Council, whether in the 
Commonwealth or in the provinces, shall not be subject 
to the original, appellate or revisional jurisdiction of any 
high court, by reason of anything counselled, ordered 
or done by any of them, in his public capacity only. 

{h) The exemption shall extend also to the chief justices and 
other judges of the several high courts. 

65. The Govemor-General-iii-Council may, if he secs fit, by 
letters patent, establish a high court of judicature in any territory in 
the Commonwealth, whether ot not included within the limits of the 
local jurisdiction of another high court, and confer on any high court 
so established, any such jurisdiction, powers and authority as are 
vested in, or may be conferred on, any high court existing at the 
•coraraenconient of this Act ; and, where a high court is so estabhshed 
in any area included within the limits of the local jurisdiction of 
another high eoxxTt, the Governor-General may, by letters patent, alter 
ithosc limits, and make such incidental, oonaequential and supple- 
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mental provisions as may appear to be necessary by reason of the 
alteration. 

Advocate Oeneral 

66. The looai government may appoint an advocate general for 
each of the provinces and may, on the occurrence of a vacancy in 
the office of advocate general, or during any absence or deputation of 
an advocate gcnei’al, appoint a person to act as advocate general ; and 
the person so appointed may exercise the powers of an advocate 
general until some person has been appointed by the Oovemor- 
'General-in>Council and has entered on the discharge of his duties or 
until the advocate general has returned from his absence or daputa- 
tion. as the case may be, or until the local government caneds the 
local appointment. 

PropeHy, Rercmie avd himnee, 

67. All property vested in or arising or accruing from pro* 
petty or rights vested in, His Majesty or the Rocretary of Btate in 
<^oiincil under the Government of India fActs, 1858, 1915 and 1919 
fihall vest in the Govcrnor-General-in-Council. 

(58. The revenues of India shall wsi in the Governor-Gcneral- 
in-Couneil and shall, subject to the provisions of this Act, be applied 
for the purposes of the Commonwealth alone. 

69. The expression “the revenues of India” in this Act shall 
include all the territoriarand other revenues of or arising in British 
India, and in particular,— 

(/) all tributes and other payments in respect of any ter- 
ritories which would liave IxHrn receivable by or in (he 
name of the East India Company if the Government of 
India Act, 1858, had not been passed ; and 

(^i*) all fines and penalties incurred by the sentence or order of 
any court of jusfe in British India, and all forfeitures for 
crimes of any movable or immovable property in British 
India ; and 

(tw*) all movable or immovable ))roperty in British India 
escheating or lapsing for want of an heir or successor and 
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all property in British India devolving as horn vaeantia’ 
for want of a rightful owner. 

70. Parliament shall establish a Railway and Harbour Fund 
into which shall bo paid all revenues raised or received by the 
(5overnor-General-in-Couneil from the administration of railways, 
post and harbours, and such fund shall be appropriated by 
Parliament to the purpose of railways, posts and harbours, on 
•uch conditions and in such manner as it may prescribe. There 
shall also be formed a consolidated revenue fund into which shall be 
paid all other revenues raised or received by the Governor-General-in- 
Council and such fund shall be appropriated by Parliament for the 
purpose of the Commonwealth in the manner prescribed by this Act 
or by rules made in that behalf and subject to the charges imposed 
thereby. 

71. There shall be charged on the revenues of India alone— 

(®) all the debts of the East India Company ; and 

(6) all sums of money, costs, charges and expenses which, if 
the Government of India Act, 1858, the Government of 
India Act, 1915, as amended by the Government of India 
Act, 1919 or this Act had not been passed, would have 
been paid by the East India Company out of the revenues 
of India in respect of any treaties, covenants, contracts, 
grants or liabilities existing at the commencement of 
this Act ; and 

(c) all expenses, debts and liabilities lawfully contracted and 
incurred on account of the Government of India ; and 

(d) all other charges and payments under this Act (except 
so far as is otherwise provided under this Act). 

72. (<) As soon as may be after the establishment of the Common- 

wealth the Governor-General-in-Council shall appoint a 
Commission consisting of one representative from each 
province and. ..representatives of the government of the 
Commonwealth, and presided over by an officer of the 
Commonwealth, to institute an enquiry into (a) the 
sources of revenue which may be assigned to the govern- 
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ment of the Commonwealth and to the governments of 
the provinces respectively with due regard to the dficient 
administration and development of the servieeiSl or subjects 
under the respective control of either, and (ft) the financial 
relations which should exist between the governments 
of the Commonwealth and the governments of the 
provinces, and (c) for the means to be adopted for giving 
effect to such relations. 

i'/i) The said Commission shall appoint a committee to examine 
the whole question of the training of officers for the land, 
naval and air forces of the Commonwealth and the esta- 
blishment of the requisite number of schools and colleges 
for military instruction. 

•(n9) The committee so appointed shall report to the Commission 
about the re^uisit^ number of such schools and colleges 
and their staffs the places where they arc to be established, 
and the standard of instruction to be imparted in each, 
and an estimate of the initial and maintcDance cost of 
the said schools and colleges. 

v(//») The said Commission shall also appoint a committtJC to 
investigate and rei)ort on the stops to be taken for the 
introduction of general primary education in the Common 
wealth and the affording of special educational facilities 
for backward classes. 

'{/») The said Commission shall have the power to appoint such 
other committees as it may consider necessary, for the 
purposes of its imiuiry, 

•(ifl) The said Commission shcdl, in conform ittf with the princi- 
pics of this Constitution and with the assistance of such 
Committee or committees as it may consider desirable to 
appoint : 

(a) take sJLl necessary steps to constitute Karnataka amt AiMra 
info separate provinces ; 

•(6) take steps to amalgamate the Oriya spcalciny tracts in the 
different prorinces and const it ate this amalgamated area 
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into a »peara4e province if tits people of that area are abler 
or are prepared to hear the fimncicd burden which is 
incidental to separation ; 

(c) report on the eases of C. P. Hindustani^ Kerala and any 
other linguistic areas which may desire to he constiiated 
into separate procinces ; 

(d) rc-seitle the boundaries of Assam and Bengal^ Behar and 

Orissa and C. P. Hindustani^ Kerala and Karnataka in 
accordance with the principles recommended by the 
Committee, 

{vii) The said Commission shall report to the Govemor-General- 
in-Councilon matters recommended in clause (i), and 
shall make special recommendations fixing minimum 
charges on the revenues of the Commonwealth and the pro- 
vinces for the purposes mentioned in (ii), (iii) and (iv). 

73. The Govemor-General-in-Council shall lay the entire report 
of the Commission together with his recommendations before Parlia- 
ment for such legislative or other action as it may deem fit. 

74. Pending the completion of the said enquiry, and until 
Parliament has taken action under clause 68, the existing sources 
of revenue and the financial relations shall continue to be in force. 

Defence 

75. (a) The Governor-General-in-Council shall appoint a 
Committee of Defence consisting of (1) the Prime Minister,, 
(2) the Minister of Defence, (3) the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. (4) the Commander-in-Chief, (5) the Commander 
of the Air Forces, (6) the Commander of the Naval Forces, 
(7) the Chief of the General Staff, and two other experts* 

(6) The Prime Minister shall be the chairman of the committee ; 
and there shall be a permanent staff including a secretary 
attached to this committee. 

(e) The functions of this committee shall be to advise the 
government and the various departments concerned with 
questions of defence and upon general questions of policy. 
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(d) As sooD as the committee is appointed the Oovernor-General- 
in-Oooncil may take the advice of the Committee of Defeiice 
as to the practicability and means of effecting a retrenchment 
in the expenditure on defence compatibly with tho safety of 
India. The estimates shall be framed according to the 
recommendations of the committee. 

76. The proposals of the Govemor-General-in-Oounril for tho 
appropriation of revenues or monies classified as ‘'Dcfenc(»'’, shall bo 
submitted to the vote of the House of Representatives. 

77. Notwithstanding anything to the contrary in tht' foregoing 
provisions, the Gk)vernor-Qeneral-in«Council may, in the event of any 
foreign aggression on India by land, air or sea, or upon his being 
satisfied that there is a reasonable apprehension of suc^h aggn'ssion, 
authorise such expenditure as may be necessary for tho safety of 
British India or any part thereof. Such action taken by the Oovernor- 
Qeneral shall be reported by him immediately to the Ijc^gislatiire. if in 
session, or if the Legislature in session, or if the Legislature is not in 
session, to a special session to be summoned as soon as possibio 
thereafter. 

78. No measure affecting the discipline or maintenance of any 
part of the military, naval and air forces of the Commonwealth, shall 
be introduced in Parliament except on the recommendation of the 
Committee of Defence appointed under this constitution. 

The Givil Semena 

79. Subject to the provisions of the next succeeding secition, all 
officers of the public services shall, at the f3stabliBhmcnt of the C>)m* 
monwealth, become officers of the Commonwealth. 

80. As soon as possible after tho establishment of th<} C/ommon- 
wealth, the Govemor-GeneraJ-in-Council shall appoint a Public Service 
Commission to make recommendations for such n’organisation und 
re-adjustment of the departments of the public services as maybe 
necessary. 

81. Parliament may make laws for regulating the classification of 
the civil services in India, the sources and methods of their recruitment, 
the conditions of service, pay and allowances, and discipline and con- 
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4uct. Parliameat may also, to such extent and in respect of such 
matters as it may prescribe, delegate the power of making rules under 
the said laws io the Governor-General-in-Council or tn local govern- 
ments. 

82. (?) After the C38tabli8hment of the Commonwealth the Gover- 

iior-fTOiieral-in-Council shall appoint a Permanent Public 
Bervice Commission with such powers and duties relating 
to the re<*riutment, appointment, discipline, retirement and 
superannuation of public officers as Parliament shall 
fleterniine. 

(//*) Mcrnlxjrsof the permanent Public Service Commission 
shall hold office for five years from the date of appointment. 

83. Any officer of the public services who desires to retire within 
three years of the establishment of the Commonwealth, or is not re- 
tained in the service of the Commonwealth, shall be entitled to receive 
liueh pension, gratuity or other compensation as he would have recei- 
ved in like circumstances if the Commonwealth had not been estab- 
lished. 


Thr Army Services 

84. All officers, British and Indians, serving in the army, the 
navy, the Boyal Indian Marine, or the Air Force of India, serving in 
India at the commencement of the new constitution, shall retain all 
their existing rights as to salaries, allowances or pensions or shall 
receive such compensation for the loss of any of them, as the Governor- 
General-in-Council may consider just and equitable, or as they would 
have received in like circumstances if the Commonwealth had not been 
established. 

Further all such officers, British or Indian, who were in reedpt of 
p^sions at the date of the commencement of the new constitution, 
ahall continue to receive the same pension from the revenues of India. 

Indian States 

85. The Commonwealth shall exercise the same rights in relation 
to, and discharge the same obligations towards, the Indian States^ 
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arinng out of treaties or otherwise, as the Government of India has 
hitherto exercised and discharged. 

In case of any difference between the Commonwealth and any 
Indian State on any matter arising out of treaties, engagements, 
sanads or any other documents, the Qovemor-Genenii-in-CoucLi may, 
with the consent of the State concerned, refer the said matter to the 
Supreme Court for its decision. 

New Provinces 

86. The re-distribution of provinces should take place on ii lin- 
guistic basis on the demand of the majority of the population of the 
area concerned, subject to financial and administrative considerations. 

Amendment of iJie Constilution 

87. Parliament may, by law, repeal or alter any of the provisions 
of the constitution. Provided that the bill embodying such rc|H'al or 
alteration shall be passed by both Houses of Parliament silting t/O- 
gether and at the third reading shall be agreed to by not less than 
four-fifths of those present A bill so passed at such a joint sitting 
shall be taken to have been duly jiasscd by both Houses of Parliament. 

Note The following arc the recommendations on communal and 
other controversial matters. 

Communal representoiion 

I. There shall be joint mixed electorates throughout India for the 
House of Representatives and the provincial legislatures. 

II. There shall be no reservation of seats for the House of Re- 
presentatives except for Muslims in provinces where they arc in a 
minority and non -Muslims in the N. W. F. Province. Huch reserva- 
tion will be in strict proportion to the Muslim population to the 
non-Muslim population in N. W. F. Province, the Muslims or 
non-Muslims where reservation is allowed to them shall have thi‘- right 
to contest additional scats. 

III. In the provinces 

(a) there shall be no reservation of seats for any cximmunity in 
the Punjab and Bengal provided that the question of mm- 

12 
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vmml repreamiaiion will he opei for reconsideration if so 
desired hy any community after working the reeonnmrled 
sysiein for 10 years, 

(A) ill iiroviiices other than the Punjab and Bengal there will 
he n^Bcrvations of seats for Muslim minorities on population 
basis with the right to contest additional seats ; 

(r) in the N. W. ¥, Province there shall be similar reservation 
of seats for non -Muslims with the right to contest other 
scats. 

IV. Reservation of seats, w^horc allowed, shall be for a fixed |)criod 
of ton years. Provided that tJift qtiesfion will hr open for rernnsidera-^ 
tion after the expiration of that period if so desired hy any eomma^ 
miy, 

Krdislribiition mid status of provinces 

V. Siiinittaneoasly with the establiahtnent of Government under 
this eonshtution Sind shall hr separated from Bombay and eonsHtuied 
into a separate province. 

Provided 

(1) after an enquiry it is found 

(a) that Sind is financially self-supporting^ or 

(U) in the event of its being found that it is not finaneiaily self- 
support iny^ on the sehetne of .separation being laid before 
the people of Sind with its fina^ial and mminiMrative 
aspects, the majority of the inhabitants favour the scheme 
amt expre.ss their feadinejss to htnr the financial responsi- 
bility of the new arrangetnent ; 

(2) that the form of Government in Sind shall be the satne as in 
Hie other provinces under the constitution : 

ft) that the non-Mmlim minority in Sind .shall be given the same 
privileges in the matter of representation in the. Provincial 
and Central 1/egislatures ns the Muslim minorities are 
given under this constitution in areas where they are inn 
'minority, 

VI. The N. W. F. Province, Baluchistan^ and all newly formed 
provinces by separation from other provinces, shall have the same 
form of govermneiit as the other provinces in India. 
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CENTRAL SUBJECTS 

] . Trade and commerce with other countries and in India and the 
uicor[)oration of trading, financial or foreign corporations in India. 

2, Taxation, excluding the taxation assigned under this constitu- 
tion to the provinces or parts of them ; but including customs, reve- 
nue, excise, income-tax, super-tax, cor]>oration profis tax, opium, 
including control of its cultivation, manufacture, and sale, export 
duties. 

Bounties on the production or ex])ort of goods. 

4. Borrowing money on the credit, the asscits and the property 
of the Commonwealth ; the public debt of the Government of the 
Commonwealth. 

5. Currency, coinage and legjil tender. 

6. Banking and insurance and savings banks ; the incorjKiration 
of Imnks and the issue of paf>cr money and stock exchanges. 

7. Bills of exchange, cheques, hundics and promissory notes. 

8. Shipping and navigation, including shipping and navigation 
on such inland w'atcrw ays as may be declared to be of national impor- 
tance ; harbours, major ports, lighthouses, beacons, lightships, buoys. 

9. Eaiiways, and roads of all India and military inqioiiance. 

10. Aircraft and all matters connected therewith. 

11. Posts, telegraphs and telephones including wireless comnmiii- 
eations and installations. 

12. The defence of India and all matters connected with the 
naval, military and air forces of the Commonwealth, including militia. 
Indian Marine Service and any other foroo raised in India other than 
military and armed police wholly maintained by the provincial 
government ; naval and military works and cantonments ; schools and 
noUeges for military, naval and air training. 
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13. Foreign and external relations including rdations with States 
in India and political charges ; domicile, naturalisation and aliens ; 
passports ; and pilgrimages beyond India. 

14. Emigration and Immrigration. 

15. Post quarantine and marine hospitals. 

16. The Commonwealth Public Services and the Commonwealth 
Public Service Commission. 

17. The Audit department of the Commonwealth. 

18. The Supreme Court of India, and legislation relating to 
Courts. 

19. Civil Law including laws regarding status, contract, property, 
civil rights and liabilities and civil procedure. 

20. Criminal Law including criminal Procedure and extradition 
Laws. 

21. Bankruptcy and insolvency, 

22. Legislation regading marriage divorce and matrimonial 
matters, parental rig its, the coustody and gurdianship of infanta : 
their status and age of majority. 

23. Copyright ; newspaper and books ; patents of inventions and 
designs and trade marks. 

24. Land acquisition by or for the purposes of the Government 
of the Commonwealth. 

25. T^ws relating to registration of deeds and documents. 

26. Ijaws relating to registration of birth, death and marriages. 

27. Census and statistics. 

28. Imwb 7-elating to fM Control of arms and ammunition. 

20. (a) Laws relating to the Control of petrolem and explosives. 
(b) Lairs relating to the Control of poisons. 

30. The standards of weights and measures. 

*31. Fisheries in Indian waters beyond the three miles limit. 

'12. Survey of India ; geological survey and astronomical and 

meteorological observations. 

3:1. Parliamentary dlections. 

:34. The seat of the Government of the Commonwealth. 
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Inter -provincial matters. 

36. Factory l^slation. 

37. Industrial matters : 

/a) Laws relating to the welfare of labour. 

(6) Laws relating to the Provident fund. 

(^•) Laws relating to Industrial Insurance— General health 
and accident. 

38. Laws relating to Control of mines. 

39. Medical qualihcations and standards. 

40. Stores and stationery for the Commonwealth. 

41. Central publicity and intellitence department. 

42. Zoological survey : botanical survey ; archaBology. 

43. Central agencies and iiistltulionH for research (including 
observatories) and for professional and ^‘chnical training or promo- 
tion of special studies. 

44. Territorial changes, other than inlra-provincal, and declara- 
tion of laws in connection therewith. 

45. All property of the Commonwealth. 

46. Legislation regarding forests. 

47. Legislation relating to non- judicial stamps. 
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PKOVINCIAL SUBJECTS 

1. Land revenue including assigned land revenue; any other tax 
that may l)o imi) 08 cd on land or agricultural income ; charges for 
water survey and settlement ; disposa land colonisation of public land 
and management of government estates. 

2. Excise, that is to say the control of manufacture, transport,, 
possession, purchase and sale of alcohlic liquor and intoxicating drugs 
(except opium), and the levying of excise duties and license fees on, 
or in relation to, such art icles and other restrietive excises. 

3. All lo(5al taxation, such as tolls ; cess(*s on land or land values ; 
tax on buliding; tax on vehicles or boats ; taxon animals; octroi 
and a terminal tax on goods imiwrtc^d into or ex|X)rted from a local 
area; tax on trades, professions and callings ; tax on private markets ; 
taxon advetiscraents; tax on amusements or entortaiuincnts ; taxon 
gambling: taxes imposed in return for services rendered by the local 
authority. 

4. Land acquisition by and within the province. 

5. Adrainistration of forests and preservation of game. 

6. Agriculture, including research institutes, cxoprimental and 
demonstration farms, |)ortcction against destruction by insects and 
pests. 

7. Fishreies, excluding Commonwealth fisheries. 

8. Water supplies, irrigjition canals, drainage and embankment, 
water storage and water power exce])t where they involve a matter of 
inter-provineiul eoneernornfreet. the relations of a province with an 
Indian state or any other territory, 

9. Public works and undertakings, within the province including 
buildings, roads, bridges, ferries, tunnels, ropeways, causeways, tram- 
ways light and feeder railways ; inland waterways and other means of 
communications except; 
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(a) Huch railways, roads and inland waterways us are oiuitral 
subjects. 

(ft) all such uorks as extend beyond the broders of proving. 

(r) such works (although wholly situate within the province) 
as may be dc'clarcMl by parliament to be of all India 
inijwrtanec*. 

1 0. Co-operative socict ic's. 

11. Developmetof mineral n*smirees. 

12. Famine relief. 

l.'l. Pilp:rima^j:os within India. 

11 Ijocal self-ffovernmanl inehidinp: constitution and|)OWcrHof 
Municipal Corporations, J^cal Boards, Villa^ce PanchayatB, Improve- 
ment Trusts, Town Planniiifr Boards and oth(r local authoritic^s iii the 
province, and local fund audit.. 

15. Medical administration including hospitals, dispenstu-ies, asy- 
lums, and provision for nuKlical education. 

IG. T*ublic health and sanitiitioii and vital statistics. 

17. Education, including universities and technical institutes, pro- 
vincial Institutions for professional or technical training and lor pro- 
mot ion of technical studies. 

18. Court of Wards and encumbered and attached cBtatcs. 

19. Land improvement and agricultural loans. 

20. Ijond tenures and landlord and tenant, rent law. 

21. Administrator-General and Otficial Trustees subject to Icsisla- 
lion by central legislature. 

22. Dev<‘lopniciit of industries, including industrial research. 

28. Police, including military and armed police maintained by the 
province and Kailway Police, subjcc*t in the case of Kailway Pdlice 
to such rules as may be proscribed by Parliament as to limits of 
jurisdiction and railway contribution to cost of maintcnaiujc. 

24. Adultemtion of foodstuffs and other articles. 

25. (a) Control of vehicles, subject in the case of motor vehicles to 

legislation by the central legislature as regards licenses 
valid throughout India. 
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(6) Control o£ dramatic performances and cinemato^aphs. 

26. Prisons, prisoners and reformatories and voffniicy. 

27. Backward tribes and their Bet.tlements. 

28. Treasure trove. 

29. Administration of justice in the province including the consti- 
tution, maintenance and organisation of courts of civil and crimiiiaY 
jurisdiction. 

30. Election for the legislature of the province. 

31. Legislation imposing punishments by fine, penalty or 
imprisonment for breach of any law of the province in relation to any 
provincial matter. 

32. The borrowing of money on the sale credit of the province, 
subject to sanction of central government ; assets and property of the 
province. 

33. Administration of the law relating to the registration of 
births, deaths and marriages. 

34. Provincial law reports. 

35. Minor ports. 

36. Public libraries, except the Imperial Library at Calcutta 
museums except the Indian Museum, the Imperial War Museum; 
and the Victoria Memorial in Calcutta ; zoological and botanical 
gardens and registration of societies. 

37. Pounds and prevention of cattle trespass. 

38. Civil Veterinary Department, including provisions for veteri- 
nary training, improvement of stock and prevention of animal 
diseases. 

39. Fac-tories, subject to legislation by central legislature. 

40. Settlement of labour disputes. 

4 1 . Gas and electricity. 

42. Boilers. 

43. Smoke nuisances. 

44. Housing of labour. 

45. Coroners. 

46. Provincial stores and stationery. 
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47. ProTindal p^ovemmont pros<». 

48. Provincial services ami Provincial Service Oommiaaion. 

49. The seat of the provincial |^>vernmeiit. 

50. Control of elections aubjecl to regulation by ceninJ j^ovem- 
ment. 

51. inclmlini: court foes; probate duties; succession or 
estate duties. 

52. Ointrol of production, Riip]>ly and distribution, subject to 
rules ra i It* by tlio c(*ntral legislature. 

.Vj. I) v'v‘loji!n ‘lit of industrits, aubjivt to rulca made by c(*ntral 
legislature. 

54. Religious and charitable endowments, subject to legislation by 
central legislature. 

55. R“guliit ion of betting ami gambling, subjtvt to legislation by 
the central legislature. 

56. Prevention of cruelty to animals and ])rot(H‘tion of wild birdsi 
and animals, i^ilbject to legislation by the central b'gislature. 

57. Nou-jubeiil stamp'i, siibjoca to Icsgislatlon by the central 
legislitiir* ; .ni I ri I'M i\ sti no>, sab) »*t to |er d itioa by the c»*ntra 
legislature as regir U amount of court-fees levied in relation to suits 
and proceedings in the high courts uinler their original jurisdiction. 

5S. Registration of (bieds and documen ts, subject to legislation 
by the central legislature, 

59. Weights and measures, subject to legislation by the central 
legislature as regards standards. 

60. Uoiitrol of poisons ; arras and ammunition ; iHjtroleum and 
explod ves, subject to legislation by the cent ral legislature. 

61. Control of newspapers, subjivt to legislation by tlic central 
legislature. 

62. Regulation of medical and other professional qualification 
and Stan 1 irds. subj to icgislation by the ctmtral legiblalufe. 

61, Ln-al Fund Audit. 







